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$c This paper shall always be devoted to the 
support of principles, so far as light may be afforded 
to its editor to discern them, without reference to 
persons to whom they may be applicable, whether 
public men or private individuals. In acting upon 





this rule we resisted the assumption of power in 
a few members of congress, to make a president 
by caticus, for the present term; and contributed 
our mite to break down a practice that bad grown 
in an abuse, however necessary and proper it might 
at one time have been, when principles and not per- 
sons were the object of caucus nominations; and in 
the investigation or argument of the subject, we kept 
clear of that which we reprehended in others—~a 
blind adherence to persons, without regard to things. 
We neither individually supported or opposed any 
one of the candidates, We shall adhere to this line 
of conduct—and respectfully invite attention to the‘ 
article on the ‘‘constitution” which is inserted in the 
present sheet. It is not offensive to any one, unless 
truth is offensive. If we have pointed out some ex- 
isting errors in populat opinion, the reason of the peo- 
ple will reject the further entertainment of them—if 
we ourselves have mistaken aught that belongs to the 
great subjects discussed, we shall gladly receive in- 
struction for improvement, and will, with prompti- 
tude, give place to other views of the things spoken 
of, from those who feel an interest in a more correct 
understanding of them. “Ler us REASON TOGETHER.” 





Tue constitution. A few days since, in casually 
Jooking over the 29th Vol. I noticed the report of 
Mr. Benton, one of the senators of the United States 
from Missouri, and was particularly strack with the 
following paragraph in page 339: 

“That the qualified vutes of the states ought to 
possess the real, as well as the nominal right, to elect 
the president and vice-president of the United States, 
is a proposition deducible from the rights of man, 
the nature of the federal government, and the proper 
distribution of allits powers. The nature of this go- 
vernment is free and representative. It is a government 
of the people, managing their own concerns in their 
own way, through the agency of their own servants.” 

{ have thought that some good might result from a 
consideration of the points made in the extract, 
though it is not long since I spoke on this subject— 
believing it always important that every citizen 
should correctly understand the principles of his go- 
vernment, that he may not either mistake them him- 
self or lead others ‘sto error. I shall, therefore, dis- 
cuss the matter at considerable length, in the hope of 
inaking certain things familiar to some with which all 
should be acquainted. The time is peculiarly fitted 
lo reason on thesethings. In common language, and 
for most useful purposes, we exult in the knowledge 
that our’s is a government of the people; but when 
we go into an investigation of the principles of the 
constitulion, With ag honest view to the amendment of 
that instrument, so wonderful for its wisdom and 
glorious because of the benefits which it has con- 
ferred on the United States, it is our self-duty, as well 
as self-interest, to take care what we do, and not suf- 
fer ourselves to be led away by our feelings, or by 
heated views of temyorary or accidental matters. Un- 
der these last, we rgade one alteration of the consti 
tution, as to the election of a president. I myself 
was as “hot” fort as any body—but ever since I saw 

that it made thz office of vice-president a sort of ba- 
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lance-wheel to promote the election of president, a$ 
has since been generally the case, instead of hav- 
ing tiat place filled by a person second in the affecs 
tions of the people, as shewn by the old mode of elec- 
tion, and making it really the second office in the go- 
vernment—lI regretted that that amendment was made. 
It has opened the door to a greater evil than that which 
it was designed to shut out. To guard against what 
might never again occur, we have rendered ourselves 
liable to great inconveniences, and reduced the of- 
fice of vice-president from the dignity and respect 
that ought to attach to it. Let us then be careful for 
the future. And itis besides important that the love 
of the people for their constitution should not be im- 
paired, unless manifest error should appear in its 
operations—and if so, all the parts must be viewed 
so far as they bear on that part—for if each be not 
consistent with the rest, the machine cannot go on.— 
if we examine the whole machine as we ought, we 
shall’more and more admire the various compro+ 
mises of which it is formed, and avoid that which 
should be avoided, if possible—a discussion of the 
peculiar interests of particular sections of our come- 
mon country. 

To refer to the report 

1. That the *‘qualified voters” ought to possess the 
real as wel] as the nominal right of electing the pre- 
sident and vice-president of the United States, is ad- 
mitted, for the sake of argument, but the pro- 
position, if *‘deducible from the rights of man,” re« 
quires that citizens and qualified voters should be sy- 
nonymous terms, as to such elections; and that each 
and every qualified voter should count one, and no 
more, and have the same weighit, if resident in Pent 
eylvania as if inhabiting Missouri. 

2. That even the *‘qualified voters” by the “nature 
of the federal government,” possess the power of 
electing a president is denied, except partially: Ist 
because the manner of electing electors is left to the 
states; and 2ndly, for the allowance of power to the 
states,on account of the senators representing them, 
and because of the possession of slaves, which are 
neither “‘qualified voters” or citizens, or of “the peo 

le.”? 

r 3. That the “nature of this government is free and 
representative”’ is truebut the federal principle is 
more regarded in the constitution than the po 
principle; and the wise men who framed that instru- 
ment thought it more important to bring about and 
preserve a federation of the states, than to secure a real 
representative system to the people of the U. States. 

4. That it “‘ought to be agovernmentof the people” 
is admitted, as above—and that it is generally so, lam 
disposed to believe and rejoice in—but that provision 
is made by which the majority of the people can certain- 
ly rule on every occasion, is entirely inadmissable, 
being opposed to the whole scheme of the confedera- 
tion, as built upon the sovereignty of the states, joint 
partners tothe union. 

In familiar phrase, this government may be Call- 
ed a goveroment of the people, and so itis as nearly, 
perbaps, as the nature of things will allow, without 
actual danger of running into consolidation—but when 
we begin to investigate the principles of the constitu- 
tion, with a view to alter or amend the compact belween 
the stales, we must parrowly examine all the parts of 
the compact, and observe the corresponding operation 
of its several most important provisious. H so, we 
shall more and more esteem the wisdom displayed 
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in the constitution, and think it more safe that some 
portion of our rights as men should be yielded, than 
the safety of the union be endangered. No one will 
pretend to assert that the constitution is perfect. It 
was of the first necessity to harmonize the popular power 
with the state sovereigntiess and hence compromises were 
made which cannot be dune away, without a shaking 
of the whole structure. The “will of the people” 
has been less regarded, in several deeply interesting 
particulars, than the independence of the states, and 
to secure a common co-operation of these independ- 
ent sovercignties for the common benefit of all of 
ihem, 

But, before I proceed to make any general remarks 
on the propusitiongs contained in the short extract 
from col. Benton’s report, itmay be proper to declare 
that lam, as I always have been, in favor of a gene- 
ral district system for the election of president and 
vice president, and that J would keep such elections 
out of the house of representatives, or the senate.— 
And whether the voters cf the several districts shall 
elect one elector for each district, or vote directly for 
president, the district stiilarbitrarily counting one vote, 
each district having one equal part in the election of 
president, | care very little. The resulé will generally 
be exactly the same. Butif the people should vote 
directly, comparisons of voles would be made not al- 
togetler pleasant to some who udvocate the project 
of so amending the constitution; for the fact is—that 
nearly 40,000 of the people are required in several! 
states to make one elector, the power to do which 
only needs, or has, 14,500 in another, or about 15 
or 20,000 in a bDumber of them. 


I shall sot go into a dissertation concerning either 
of these proportions—there has been enough of talk- 
ing and writing and elcctioneering concerning them: 
but endeavor to shew the incompatibility of the fede- 
val principle as adopted in the constitution, with tie 
clamor made about the “voice of the people,” and the 
special danger to which we are subject, occause that 
“the representatives of the people’? tay, possibly, once 
in four years, exert the same federal power that is 
daily exerted in the senate, the representatives of the 
states! Aud, let others hold what opinion they may, I 
have jess fear of treason, coalition, combination, or 
any other thing thot is hateful or injurious in the 
responsivle house of representatives, the most de- 
mocratic branch of our government, than in the 
senate, composed of diffcrent elements, without a 
shew of regard to population, and of perpetual dura- 
tion, going out in classes, each inember being elected 
for ix years, instead of foc two years, as in the other 
house, and therefore approaching towards an aris- 
tocracy, if not actually constituting one—a state that 
has fess than a fico hundredih part of the delegated 
will of the people, represented in the other branch cf 
the legisluture, having a twenty fourth part of the 
power of (he senate, which vot only completely con- 
trols the operations of the house of representalives, 
but largely partakes of the business of the executive, 
and meusurably governs the president himself. Let 
the histury of the senute of the United States be ex- 
amined, to ascertain whether my fears are well 
grounded or not! 
iu that body, and sufliciently strung to institute pro- 
ceedings conceriing certain sevuters. Ido not re- 
cvliect that any such Circumstance ever occurred in 


the other many lines more numerous branch of the | 


legislature. And how often have wescen what the peo- 


» ple’s represesitatives thought were most wholesome laws, 


rejected in the senate? Witness the tariff bill, which 
ussed the house in 1820, by 90 votes against 69—de- 
eated in the senate 22 to 21; and the present law, 
though it has accomplished iuvaiuable good to our 
eoupiry, Was razeed and mangled in a wonderful 
mauncr, by a few opposing persons in thesame body. 


| 


Had the bill, as reported by Mr. Baldwin, or as it 
was amended and passed the house of representa- 
lives in 1820, been accepted by the senate, it would 
have preserved thousands of enterprizing men from 
ruin, and have added uncounted millions to the nation- 
al wealth.* And had that subsequently introduced 
by Mr. Tod, passed the senate as it left the house, 
the benefits which must have resulied from it would 
have been mightily increased. Tnesenate, however, 
defeated one bill and nearly lost us the other, by its 
amendments—and yet a mojorily of not less than tio mil- 
*Without tneaning to impeach the motives of the 
22 gentlemen who defeated this bill, it is due to my 
own feelings to declare, that I regarded it asthe most 
cruel vote that ever was given in congress, and as the 
most prodigal of the national prosperity that ever had 
been taken. At that time, the furming interest was de- 
pressed to the lowest possible point—the manufac- 
tures were every where ruined, and tens of thousands 
of persons willing to labor, were seeking the most hum- 
ble employments; respectable mechanics, as good and 
worthy men as were to be found even in the senate 
itself, were seeking Jabor on the roads—willing to do 
any thing rather than starve or steal. This terrible 
state of things, as it existed in Pennsylvania, was thus 
described iu the report of a committee which had 
been raised to consider the deplorable condition of 
the people of that great commonweulth: they spoke 
ol— 

‘‘Ruinous sacrifices of landed property at sheriffs’ 
sales, whereby, in many cases, lands and houses have 
been sold at less than half, a third or a fourth of thew 
former value, thereby depriving of their homes and thé 
Jruits of laborious years, a vast number of our industrious 
JSarmers, some of whom have been driven to seek, in the un- 
culiivated forests of the west, that sheer of which they 
have been deprived in their native state.” 

The preceding is a mere type of the facts as they 
existed. 1 could fill several pages with corroborative 
statements of the things actuaily recorded in Penn- 
sylvania. The industry of the people was every 
where paralyzed—poverty took up its abode with 
thousands that had lived comfortably—sober, dis- 
creet and good persons, and those who had been ac- 
customed to give, were made beggars. Our policy 
was not less severe than that of Englaud, which pro- 
hibits the importation of corn until persons are re- 
duced to a living ‘ton half a pint of oat meal per day,” 
as it was stated in parliament, by Mr. Peel, that they 
did live upon—that one class might be protected in 
the misery of the many times more numerous and 
more valuable class of the people. How was it with 
us? Buti shall not comment on these matters at this 
lime, 

The foreign market is not now any better than it 
was in 1820—but, thanks be to the tariff! the Aoare 
market has wonderfully increased, and such dread- 
ful scenes are not exhibited, notwithstanding the 
pressure that appears to be feitevery where, and es- 
pecially in England, which lately had such entire in- 
iluence over our ali concerns. -Let these things be 











Treason hes twicc been suspected; 


| 
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called to mind. They relate to mattersinfinitely more 
interesting than those which chiefly occupy the mind 
of our politicians. Internal improvemenis and do- 
mestic rnanufactures, are of vital importance to every 
man in this nation, and to the people of the south as 
well as those of the north, as the former now begin 
to discover; and, while England probibits our bread- 
stuffs wili our farmers be mean enough, or, if mean 
enough, can they pay for British manufactures? Nei- 
ther the one or the other!—they ever have been and 
are, the most decided friends 0° the tariff, as well on 
account of their personal interes’, as because they are 
patriots, as has been shewn by \the steady vote of 
Pevnsylvania, fer example, in favor of infernal im- 





provements and domestic industry. |. 
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tions of the people of the United States were in favor of the 
broad and liberal ground taken by Messrs, Baldwin and 
Jod. This total disregard of the will of the people 
was quietly submitted to, and ina matter a thousand 
times more important to the community than any 
question which can arise a3 to the person who might 
be our president—but it is powerfully interesting that 
he should be unequivocally favorable to measures 
deemed vital to the welfare of our country, and which 
have been so decidedly opposed by the power of the 
statesin the senate. Ayain, let us call to mind the pro- 
ecedings at the last session on the Panama business, 
no matter whether it was right or wrong to appoint 
ministers to attend the congress of the new states—the 
dill to appropriate money for the mission passed in 
ahe reop.e’s house 134 to 61, though all that pertained 
to it was procrastinated and opposed in the senate, in 
@ way that never before was heard of, by 19 or 20 of 
that body; and finally agreed to by 25 against 19, the 
minority being forced to the question at two o’clock in 
the morning, when the senate had been in session the 
unreasonable time of fourteenhours! Many cases of 
this sort might be mentioned, wherein the people’s will, 
expressed through their representatives, was disregard- 
ed: and who does not recollect the ‘‘Spartan band”’ 
jn the senate of Pennsylvania in 1800, who reduced 
that great state to one solitary efficient vote in the 
election of a president and vice president of the 
United States? it is thus that senates have often 
sported with the clearly expressed ‘‘will of the peo- 
ple,” and of thety representatives. 

But to resume the subject— 

Throwing aside all that might be said about ‘‘qua- 
lified voters” as having reference to “the people,” or 
to shew that they are very different! thinge—(Mary- 
land, for example, with 11 electoral votes, baving as 
many ‘qualified voters” as Virginia with 24), I shall 
speak directly to the great point before us, that the 
people—(I really mean the people) may see what is 
the constitution—and enquire whether, they wish it so 
altered that the popular may succeed the federal prin- 
ciples—whether, if they wish it, there is the sliadow 
of a hope that the small starxs, or the slave holding 
STATES, can be induced, or ought to be induced, to give 
up the power granted to them for their own preser- 
vation! I say that they cannot—nay, go further and 


declare that they ought not. It is better that some | 


part of my personal rights should be yielded, as be- 
tore observed, than that the federal union should be 
dissolved, or the republic consolidated, as in my opi- 
nion it speedily would be, if the government of tis 
union was practically a government of the people, 
through their suffrages at the polls. These are bold as- 
sertions—but } feel a conscious strength of being 
able to sustain them, ‘‘at the bar of the public reason.” 
Ist—as to the consiruction of the house of representa- 
tives. At the last census, there were more free white 
male citizens in the state of Ohio than in the state of 
Virginia—yet the first was allowed only 14 represen- 
tatives and the last 22. Vermont, with 5 representa- 
tives, had only 3,000 less of the people of the United 
States than South Carolina, which was allowed, aud 
has, 9 representatives. 
2nd—as to the senate. Delaware, Illinois, Missouri 
and Mississippi, which together liave only four repre- 
sentatives, have eight members in the senate—aud as 
much weight as N. York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
Ohio, which together Lave ninety-six representatives. 
Srd—as to the election of president—anu supposing the 
constitution so amended that each district of a staie 
should count one vote, as proposed—i4,500 of the 
people in Mississippi, 18,500 in Missouri or Illinois, 
21,000 in Rhode island, would severally have the 
same power as 40,000 in N. York or Pennsyivania,&e. 
Ath—as to the powers ef the two houses. Thirty-one 
of the “representatives of the people” from the sv- 
yer) small states, may elceta presxlent, providgr ‘the 
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people” have not made a choice, taking one of the 
three highest of those preferred by the peoplo—but 
twenty-five of the representatives of the same smaif 
| states in the senate, can overrule or defeat the will of 
two hundred and thirteen “representatives of the 
people” in the other house, daily and every day when 
in session, and there is perpetual power sotoact. We 
shall further shew how this power of the states in the 
senate may control the “will of the people.” 

1. Mississippi has 42,000 people” and 2 senators 





, 


2. Illinois 54,000 2 
3. Missouri 56,000 2 
4. Delaware 65,000 2 
5. Rhode Island 83,000 2 
6. Louisiana 84,000 b+ 
7. Alabama $6,000 2 
8. Georgia 191,000 3 
9. Vermont 235,000 2 
10. South Carolina 238,000 3 
11. N. Hampshire 244,000 2 
12, New Jersey 270,000 2 
13. (4) Connecticut 187,000 1 


1,838,000 25 

Now, as the whole people of the United States at the 
last census was 8,000,000, it is inanifest that more 
than six millions may be perfectly coutrolled by the- 
wishes of less than two millions; and that 25 persous 
in the senate have perpetually that power, which 
once in four years muy possibly devolve on 31 per- 
sons in the house of represeutatives, when states may 
act there as states always do in the senate. My 
opinion is, that ¢hirly-one may be better trusted than 
twenty-five, and that there is more safety to the peo- 
ple in the vote of a responsible representative, than 
in that of an almost irresponsible senator.* If there 
is not, the monarchieal principle is better sustaiued 
than I had thought that it was. But itis thus that 
persons, graspivg at shadows, let substances slip 
through their fingers. 

Further, the senators are appointed by the legislae 
tures of the states for six years, the representatives 
by the ‘qualified voters” for two years. The last 
may generally be elected with a view to the solitarv 
act of federal power that they can be called upon ta 
exert, as is the case with the lately elected represen. 
| atives from Maryland; but the fatter, generally, can- 

nui—because of the long period for which they are 
appointed, and because the people do not directly 
‘act on their appointment. Besides, the representa~ 
| tive is presumed to be, and most commonly is, the 
choice of a majority of the “qualified voters” of his 
district—but a seuator may, or may not, at al, repro» 
scent a majority of the people of his state, because 
of the coustruction of its legislative bodies—as ia 
Maryland and Virginia, where population or taxation 
is net regarded in the coustruction of those bodies— 
counties, and not persous, beiog cutitled to send mem- 








*Co}. Benton himself, so late as 1$24, as quoted by 
the * Richmond Whig,” of the 19th Sept, thus expres« 
sed himseii in a speech in the senate— 

“There are positive advantages in referring the 
eleciion to the house of representatives: itis a safce 
depository oi the elective privilege taan any other 

body of equal numbers under the eonstitulion. Uf it 
iis suid tbat there may be some bad materials in the 
house, I will ask for the body of equal numbers in 
which there is so little? AndI will maintain that the 
house of representatives has ever been, now is, and 
while the republie lives, it must continue to be, for 
falent and intecriry, and for elevation of character, the 
first bedy of men, of equat nunders, which ether exisls in 
our own, or any other country in she world. To my 
mind, therefore, there is uo place more safe of depo- 
Siting the right of the states to decide the prestdential slo 
Yon Dap thy house is.” i 
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bers. Thus at the late election of a senate for 
Maryland, Baltimore, with one fourth of the people 
of the state, and paying about one third of all the 
taxes of the state, had one fortieth part of the consti- 
tutional power to elect a senate of the state: what 
flummery is it then to speak of ‘‘the people,” as con- 
nected with that proceeding? 

I wish it distinctly understood, and therefore re- 
peat it—that I have nothing to object to the constitu- 
tional construction of the senate, except to shorten 
the period for which senators are appointed; nor 
would! interfere with the other great compromising 
principles of the federal compact, which allows a 
representation on account of the slaves, (and the time 
willcome when representation and taxation will go 
together, as the constitution contemplated that they 
should, and for which reason the compromise was 
made )—but ] am desirous that persons should not be 
mistaken as to the ‘‘nature” of their general govern- 
ment, which is more federal, than popular; and, in all 
its essential qualities, better calculated to promote 
the good of tlhe whole people than the projecters of 
the present day would ever ayree upon! And it 
ill becomes those who profit mostby the federal pow- 
er, to declaim in favor of the popular principle. The 
small states and the slave hoiding states will never 
adopt it, whatever politicians may say about it. 
South Carolina, having but a swal) fraction of the pec- 
ple more than Vermont, will not yield her nine re- 
presentatives in congress and descend to five—or 
Virginia place her representation, on the present cen- 
sus, on a par with Olio, equally numerous in citizens; 
or Missouri, and the rest of the small states, give up 
the equal power that they have in the senate with the 
most populous meghbers of the union. Atthe next 
census, New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio will shew 
about, or nearly, one third of all the people of the 
United States as residing in them—but they will 
have only one eighth, (and perbaps less), of the power 
to pass laws, or to co operate with, or control the 
executive, in the senate. Certain of the states will, 
probably, always be weak in numbers, because of the 
scantiness of tneir territory; and. others will remain 
or be comparatively so, on account of the presence 
of slaves, who drive off, or retard, the increase ofa 
free population—and hence it is important to the 
preservation of both these, and of the union, that things 
should remain pretty much as they are: and, what- 
ever political speculators or thoughilé.s enthusiasts may 
say—the great body of the people neither desire, nor 
will admit of, any radical change in the constitution 
of the United States. They prefer the federal to the 
popular principle, as better suited to the actual state of 
things, and the necessities of the condition in which 
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Even in Maryland, we have had a violent ontery 
about ‘the people,” whose voice was disregarded 
at the late presidential election,—though the fact 
is, that the votes of a plurality of the ‘qualified 
electors” were opposed tothe vote of a majority of the 
college, and two of the votes of that college were 
derived from our slaves. And these same per- 
sons also speak about the people, the ‘dear, sweet 
people,’ whose will is represented in the c¢ererat 
assembly of Maryland—through certain counties of 
the state, who may rule the state in all its executive 
or legislative business, contain less of the people and 
pay less of the taxes for the support of government, 
than Baltimore city and county, which, together, 
have only a sixteenth part of the political power of 
the state. But will those who make this outcry about 
the people really give to them ‘‘the management of 
their own concerns in their own way, through the 
agency of their own servants,” as col. Benton avers 
that they ought to be managed? No—verily no!— 
they will not either give up the federal power, which 
the state possesses in the affairsof the general go+ 
vernment on account of our slaves, or deprive a 
small minority, located in divisions of our country 
called counties, of the power that they have to rule 
a great majority, through the Old Sarum-like princi- 
ples’of our state constitution. So then the whole 
clamor is ‘‘Jeather,”” soft leather! And how- 
ever much the right of the people to elect their 
president, and to control the acts of their legis- 
lature, &c. may be talked of, those who talk most 
about them would be the most opposed to placing 
the citizens of these United States on an equality with 
one another, in either respect—and until they are 
prepared to do that, the people should not listen to 
them; and it will be time enough to discuss the pro- 
priety of amending the constitution to that effect, when 
it shall be seriously proposed to do away the federal, 
and adopt the popular principle, and thus change the 
“nature of this government.” 

We shall conclude “by offering the following table; 
it may be useful on several accounts—there is great 
instruction in it. 


l'ree population. 























we are as well placed now as when the constitution : 
f 


was first adopted. Indeed, the federal principle is 
every day becoming more and more important to those 
who specially derived advantages from it. Such 
is the progress of events. In 1790, the ‘free states” 
as they are called, had an excess of only 753,000 citi- 
zehns—but an excess of 2,338,000 in 1820,—and 
will shew an excess of more than 3,500,000 in 


1830, or as great an excess of cilizens asall the ‘slave | 
holding states” shall at that time contain—or seven | 


millions of people against three millions and an half, 
notwithstanding the former pours into the south 


aud southwest, more than ten, perhaps twenty, emi- | 


grants for one which travels in opposite directions! 
Will the south and south west then, give up the fede- 
val principle? Itis idle or mischeivous to talk about 
it, though general assertions may jook very pretty in 
clectioneering essays or harangues. THESE sTATES 
cannot. Ido not desire that they should, though the 
keeping of that principle interferes with the “rights of 
man” in other sections of the country. Jt is the com- 
pact; and J will rather abide by it—the ils that exist, 


than venture on others “that we know not of.” 


























STATES. oe 
1790. 1820. | . 1830.* 
1. Maine 96,540} 298,335! $70,000 
2. N.Hampshire| 141,727) 244,161 280,000 
8. Massachusetts| $378,787] 523,287 580,000 
4. Rhode Island 67,877 83,01} 91,000 
5. Connecticut 235,182) 275,141 290,000 
6. Vermont 85,523) 235,704 270,000 
7. New York $18,796} 1,362,724) 2,000,000 
8. New Jersey 172,716} 270,018 320,000 
9. Pennsylvania 430,636] 1,049,187} 1,300,00u 
10. Delaware 50,207 68,240 76,000 
11. Ohio 581,434) 1,000,000 
12. Indiana 146,963 330,000 
13. lilinois 54,294 1$0,000 
1,977,981] 5,192,499! 17,097,000 
1. Maryland 216,692] 299,952} 320,000 
2. Virginia 454,983, 640,213 690,000 
8. North Carolinal 293,179] 433,812 450,000 
| 4, South Carolina, 132,979) 238,526 285,000 
5. Georgia 53,284 191,133 235,000 
6. Kentucky ! 61,247) 437,585 550,000 
7. Tennessee, 32,274) 342,706 460,000 
8. Mississippi 42,634 60,000 
9, Louisiava 84,343 100,000 
10. Alabaina 86,022 195,000 
11. Missouzi 56,354 145,006 
! 
1,224,638 2,853,280. 3,479,000 
) Total 8,202,619] 8,045,779) 10,567,000 
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The territories are not included in the preceding. 
Representation in congress. 
1790. 1820. 1$30 t 





First description of states 53 124 135 
Second ditto ~ 47 89 88 
Majority 11 35 47 


F In 1830, the representatives in congress on account 
of the slaves, according to the supposition of their 
number, and at the ratio indicated, [which now is 
22) will be 24—leaving only 64 against 135, if ihe 
popular, instead of the federal principle, should be 
observed, in legislative power, or in the choice of 
presidents of the United States. We must indeed, 
expect to find “angels in the form of men,” if the 
south shall voluntarily give up this federal advantage. 

It is evident from the preceding that the ‘free 
states,” which will keep up their surplus increass— 
by increased attention to domestic manufactures and 
internal improvements, giving life to commerce and 
navigation,—cannot need any violation of the federal 
principles of the compact to reduce the political 
power of the south and south west—and they neyer 
will ask it; it only remaios then that we nurture and 
cherish a love of the constitution, and do not suffer 
ourselves to be led away by temporary excitements 
from matters of essential and continual importance— 
the observance of all which are indispensable to the 
general welfare, and the triumph of reason over the 
corrupt and monarchical principles of the old world. 

We repeat it—we wish it not; but only desire that 
less may be said about the “voice of the people,” in 
the passage of luwsor the election of presidents, un- 
til it shall be so established that it is possible for the 
people to act, and be assured that the majurity may 
decide on all questions. 


ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING. In Delaware, Mr. 
Charles Pojk has_ been elected governor, and Mr. L. 
McLane re-elected to congresa— 

















Governor. Representative. 
Counties. Polk. Hazard. McLane. Naudain. 
New Castle 1,005 1,642 1,191 1,443 
Kent — 1,223 3,225 1,228 1,214 
Sussex 2,106 1,371 2,202 1,274 
4,334 4,238 4,621 3,931 | 
Majority 96 680 


Both houses of the legislature have 30 members— 
the senate 9, representatives 21; of these 17 are fe- 
deralists and 13 republicans. 


In this state, the old parties, ‘‘republican” and “‘fe- 


deral,’’ are more kept up than in any of the others— | 


Messrs. Polk and McLane were the federal candi- 
dates—Hazard and Naudain, the republican. In New 
Castle county, which used to be the “strong hold 
of democracy” and which has given a majority, | 
think, of more than 1,300 votes for “‘the democratic 
ticket,” there has long existed some local disputes, 
or differences of opinion, of the rights of which we 
know nothing, whereby the majority has been reduced 
one half—and, with respect to Mr. McLane, to ad- 


vance him about 400 votes cver the general number | 


given to the federal ticket. 
Maryland. John Leeds Kerr has been re-elected 


by a majority of nine votes over Mr. Hopper—as | 


follows: 





_—— 


*Supposed—which willvery nearly appear the fact, 
when the next census shall be taken, as to the whole 





Queen Ann’s Talbot. Caroline. Total. 
Mr. Kerr 360 $44 586 1,790 
Mr. Hopper 899 348 534 1,781 


The vote in Queen Ann’s was smali—because of 
the general and severe prevalence of the autumnal 
diseases. 
Mr. Washington’s exact majority over Mr. Peter, is 
285 votes. 

Mr. Lee has not been elected, as we expressed a 
belief that he was—the returns are as follows: 

Freverick co. Washington. Alleghany. Total. 


Les 1.432 9538 282 2,672 
Sprigez 1,156 899 1,080 3,085 
Hughes 34 621 12 667 
Kennedy 38 592 41 66} 


Thus Mr. Michael C. Sprigg succeeds Mr. Wortb- 
ington, who declined a poll, and leads Mr. Lee, (pre- 
ceded by Mr. W.) and has a plurality of 413 votes. 
Mr. Sprigg is spoken of as being a friend of general 
Jackson. 

The following will shew the result of the late elec- 
tion for members of congress in Maryland— 

Present members. Elected to 20th congress. Votes. 
Peter Little, Peter Little, not opposed. 
John Barney, John Barney 2,876 majority. 
R. N. Martin*, Eph. K. Wilson, noopposition. 
Geo. E. Mitchell,* Levin Gale, 51 plurality. 
John Leeds Kerr, John Leeds Kerr, 9 majority. 
John C. Weems, John C. Weems, 14 do. . 
Clement Dorsey, Clement Dorsey, no opposition, 
George Peter, Geo. C. Washington, 283 major. 
T. C. Worthington,* Michael C. Sprigg, 413 plurality. 

Out of these elections no calculation can be made 
whether the administration has gained or lost friends, 
as compared with the aggregate votes given in favor 
of Adams in 1824; and besides, the congressional dis- 
tricts are not the same as the electoral districts. The 
representation in the next congress, if each member 
was called upon to vote for president, on his own per- 
sonal preference, would probably stand as the vote 
in February 1825—for Mr. Adame 5. 


The senate of Maryland is composed of 15 mem- 
bers and the house of delegates of 80—only two of 
the last senate and twenty-eight of the last house, 
have been re-appointed or re-elected. . 


The ‘‘National Intelligencer,” speaking of the late 
|uprorious meeting at Philadelphia, asks—‘If these 
things are done in the green tree, what may we not 
expect in the dry? The approaching elections pro- 
mise to be carried on with a degree of heat not often 
met with of late years. It is weli worth the while of 
ali to look seriously at the “signs of the times,” that 
the disposition to use brutal force may be subdued 
by moral power, or be indulged at the peril of injuring 
itself only. Why may not people resoived to vote as 
they please, sufler others also to please themselves? 
Both sides must be wrong. 


In relation to the election of Mr. Bates in Missouri, 
the “St. Louis Advocate,” says—‘It is somewhat 
amusing to read the remarks of different papers rela- 
tive to this gentleman. His avowed principles on the sub- 
ject of internal improvements are directly opposed to the ad- 
ministration, yet we are told he is its warm supporter. That 





Mr. B. is opposed to the administration in some things, 
|is certain; that he will support it in others, is highly 
‘probable; and so far as we have any knowledge of 
‘him, he is much inelined to Virginia politics, and wil! 
:no doubt be often with that state on leading questions.” 
| The New York Herkimer convention, held on the 
4th instant, present 104 members, some from all the 
counties. of the state, except six, has nominated 
William 8, Rochester, for governor and Nathaniel 


numbers—though the locations in some slates of their Pitcher, for lieut. governor of the state, in opposi- 


own class may vary considerably. . 


{On the number above supposeg and a ratio of! — 


59,009. 


‘tion to Messrs. Clinton and Huntingdon. On the Ist 





i *These declined a poll. 
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ballot, Mr. Rochester had 103 votes. Messrs. San- 
ford, Savage and Thompson had been spoken of—but 
they declined a nomination. 

Mr. Rochester js the secretary of the Panama mis- 
Bion, and a decided friend of the administration. The 
convention was much made up of that interest which 
supported Mr. Crawford for president, to whom Mr. 
FP, was decidedly opposed. We just mention these 
things, without pretending to understand them, 

Of the elections in Pennsylvania we have yet only 
partial returns. At Philadelphia, Mr. Kittera, “‘fede- 
ralist,”’ has been elected by 2,399 votes, against Mr. 
Horn; a ““democrat” and the Jackson candidate, who 
had 1,961—to supply the vacancy in the present con- 
gress in consequence of Mr. Hemphill’s resignation: 
hut for the nex! congress, in the same district, there 
were three candidates, Mr. Horn, the Jackson candi- 
date, who received 1,597 votes, Mr. Sergeant, the 
Adams candidate,who got 1,597 votes, and Mr.Kittera, 
the federalcondidate, to whom was given 1,393 votes. 
So thereis a tie between Messrs. Horn and Sergeant, 
and a new election will probably be ordered— which, 
judging by what has happened, “will be furiously con- 
tested,’ This district, we believe, is composed of the 
whief part of the city of Philade!phia, proper. Mr. 
Sergeant had been previously nominated by the “‘fede- 
valists’’ and declined—but accepted, the nomination 
of the “friends of the administration.” , 

The city and liberties of Philadelphia and parts 
adjacent, make three congressional districts. In one, 
the result was as above stated. In another, the vote 
stood thus—for J. B. Sutherland 1,303, W. Duane, 
$54, “cemocrats” and Jacksonians—and 619 for S, 
Breck, who voted for Mr. Adams. In the 3d district 
Mr. D. H. Miller, democrat and Jacksonian, was re- 
elected by 2,585 votes—his opponent Mr. Harrison, 
federalist, had only 913. So the city and liberties 
would appear decidedly favorable to the elec- 
tion of general Jackson, though it is uncertoin whom 
those that preferred Mr. Kittera might support, ina 
yeneral eleetoral ticket. There is no evidence yet 
furnished of a decline of the attachment of the pceo- 
ple of Pennsylvania to general Jackson. 

Sc PP One or two unimportant errors passed through 
g part of the last impression of the Reeister, when 
epeaking of the Maryland elections. It was said that 
Mr. Lee voted for Mr. Adams. We had reference 
to Mr. Warfie!d, but mistook the district. Mr. War- 
field preceded Mr. Peter, a friend of gen. Jackson, 
row succeeded by Mr. Washington, a friend of the 
ndministration—as we are informed. Mr. Lee voted 
for gen. Jackson. And it also appears that only 
three of the nine, to wit, Messrs. Little, Barney and 
Sprigg, are of the old “‘republican” party. 





Gen. Burcorne. A thundering proclamation of 
this general, issned on his invasion of the United 
States from Canada, in 1777, is running through the 
newspapers as if just now first published, and we are 
told how this curious ‘‘revulutionary document” has 
been strangely preserved—and this too, by the editors 
of the “National Intelligencer.” In my researches 
to make up the collection of reyolutionary papers 
which J published in 1922, under the title of “Princi- 
ples and acts of the revolution,” (after six or seven 
years attention to the subject), I met with many print- 
ed copies of that proclamation; anda copy of it is 
inseried in page 262, together with a laughable re- 
ply thereto, and a very humorous article, ascribed to 
the pen of gov. Livingston, of New Jersey, being “pro- 
posals of exchange for gen. Burgoyne,” after he had 
heen taken prisoner. At the first glance upon this 
curiously preserved paper, 1 recognized it as an old 
acquaintance. tt 

Tue Jews. Though a little paragraph complimen- 
‘tary to ourselyes, as citizens ef Baltimore, was pre- | 


| 


{ 





eye 


ro 


pared for the press last week, it was accidently omit- 
ted. We intended to have said, that, at the late elec- 
tion for members of our city council, two gentlemen 
of the Jewish persuasion were chosen by the suffrages 
of a large port of the citizéns of their several wards, 
Messrs. iS. Etting and J. I. Cohen. They are such 
as we would (in the language of Henry the I.) intro- 
duce either to the friends or the enemies of our city. 
They are the first Jews ever elected by the people to 
office in Maryland, being until! lately denied the rights 
of citizens, by the constitution of the state. Mr. Et- 
ting has been elected , resident of the first branch of 
the city council. | 





THE DEBATES IN CoNGREss, at the last session, were 
thus spoken of in » Jate French paper. The remarks 
are rather severe and too general; but it must be con- 
fessed we have been rendered liable to them— 

‘*Violent Janguage, gestures, personalities, threats; 
a total disregard of all good breeding and ordinary 
courtesy, have changed the aspect which the congress 
of the United States formerly wore.” 3 

History! The British Annual Register, generally 
received as one of the most authentic works that is- 
sues from the European press, under head of “United 
States, 1825,” has.the following false and ridiculous 
statement: every point of it is untrue: 

‘‘In the United States, the public attention was oc- 
cupied by the election of a president, more than by 
any other event. The candidates were John Quincy 
Adams, secretary of state; Mr. Clay, speaker of the 
house of represeniatives; Mr. Crawford, secretary 
of the treasury, and general Jackson, distinguished 
by the cheap renown of being the only American 
general, who in the last war, had been engaged with 
British troops, and yet bad escaped the disgrace of 
total defeat. * * * * * Mr. Clay, it was understood, 
transferred his votes to Mr. Adams, upon an agree- 
ment that, if Mr. Adams obtained the presidency, Mr. 
Clay should be secretary of state; and by this union 
of strength Mr. Adams was enabled totriumph. * * 
* As Jackson counted among his partizans the whole 
rabble of the country, their rage at their defeat was 
extreme, and it was the more violent because their 
candidate had unquestionably had a vast majority of 
the people on his side,” &e. ) 





A spank! The commissioners appointed to take 
charge of the property and concerns of the Greene 
county (N. Y.) bank, bave made a report, in which 
they state that in the r opinion a great proportion of the 
debts due the bank ere dowbtful, and a very considerable 
part of them bad. It sppears that the debts duc and 
property belonging to the bank, consisting of notes 
discounted, bonds a. d mortgages, balances due from 
others banks for stock, value of banking house, cash on 
hand, counterfeit notes do. besides $20,000, of the New- 
Hope Delaware Bridge Company, held as collateral secu- 
rity, overdrawings, &c. amount to $216,409 70. The 
claims against the bank consist of stock $72,083 33, 
bills in circulation $123,713 50, and due to depositors, 
&e. $20,585 80—total $216,380 63. 

[What excuse can be offered for exhibits like this? 
and yet the Greene county bank must have been 
honestly and prudently conducted—compared with ma- 
ny others that have blown up!’ Laws must be made 
that will reach such cases, and equally punish frau- 
dulent persons within, as they do fraudulent persons 
without the banks. | 

The account from the Rochester Album, that a 
verdict of guilty had been pronounced against Messrs. 
Wells and Forward, for a conspiracy to defraud the 
Niagara bank, is ‘‘a gross mistake, or uppardonably 
false.’ They are indicted, it is true, but have not bee: 
tried. Mr. Wells ceclares that the first intimation that 
he had in relation to the subject, was by a publicatiog 
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that he bad been indicted, and that, at the time of 
receiving it, he was in the city of New York! This 
does not look as if the aceused had been treated fairly 

Britis corn taws. The following article which 
sve met with in the papers, is poweriul evidence in 
favor of what we lately said about the forced state of 
things in Great Britain. Ov corn, it seems, that the 
people pay twenty-seven millions of pounds, annual- 
jy, or more than one hundred and thirty millions-of 
dollars, to the land-holders and cultivators ,* that they 
may pay the taxes and tythes to the government and 
the priests, more than they would pay, if ‘free trade” 
were allowed to them. 

It may be calculated that the annual consumption 
of Great Britain is about as follows: 

15,000,000 quarters of wheat, 


12,000,000 barley, 
26,000,000 oats, . 
2,000,000 rye, peas and beans. 





65,000,000 quarters of all kinds. 

Taking from the best authorities, the average of the 
difference between the prices existing in this country 

nthe various descriptions of grain, and the prices 
which importations would establish, 10s. may be cal- 
culated as the difference on the aggregate, making 
Z 27,500,000, raised on the country beyond the actual 
necessary cost. The returns to capital and labor in- 
vested in agriculture, are to be divided in about the 
following proportions:—two-ninths as rent to the 
landlord, two-ninths as wages of laborers, five-ninths 
‘as returns to the tenant for his capital and outgoings. 
Jt is well known that the farmer, on an average, reaps 
only the benefit of a common return for his capital 
and employment. The laborers throughout the coun- 
try are on wages which are just sullcient for their 
existence. The landlords, therefore, are the only 
party who benefit to the amount of their two-ninths, 
or about 1.6,000,000. Their income, according to the 
last returns of the income tax, is about /.45,000,000, 
upon which / 6,000,000 is about 134 per cent.; but as 
the price of every article is more or less increased 
in consequence of the high price of provisions, it may 
be doubted whether the difference to them on their 
expenditure would not be nearer 20 per cent. than 13, 
and that therefore they are positively losers. 

As an apt companion for the preceding, we give the 
annexed account of the Jate bishop of Cloyne. Speak- 


ing of his death, a correspondent in the London 


Morning Chronicle says—‘*The bishop’s real name 
was Mungan. He was the son of a poor road-way 
piper, in a little village in the north of Ireland. He 
was a Roman Catholic, and intended for that church. 
On the continent, where he was sent to study in one 
of those charitable institutions, endowed for the edu- 
cation of Roman Catholic priests, before the building 
of Maynooth college, he was thrown by accident into 
the society of the earl of Moira, and having won his 
favor, was induced to change his destination from the 
Roman to the Protestant church. He was, after tak- 
jug orders, appointed as chaplain to a regiment in 
America, and there he married his first wife, a lady 
said to have been particularly recommended by Jord 
Moira. That lady soon after dying, he married a se- 
cond wife, who is now his widow. With her he 
changed his name to Warburton—with her he pur- 
sued the way to wealth and fortune—became dean of 
Armagh—then bishop of Limerick, and the piper’s 
son at last died bishop of Cloyne, with /.7,000 a year, 
and /.120,000 in ready money.” 

{How many thousands of miserable wretches have 
gone supperiess to bed, that this ‘right reverend father 


én God!”—*‘the piper’s son,” might wallow in useless 
wealth!] 








Gen. Jackson. Note addressed to the éditors of 
the Kentucky Argus— 

Gentlemen: The following letter was written in ree 
ply to a letter from a gentleman of this state, request- 
ing general Jackson to visit Kentucky for the parpose 
of counteracting the intrigue and manogeraent of 
certain promiveut individuals against bim. You will 
please to insert it in the Argus, and oblige 

Yours, &c, 
Hermitage, July 31, 1526. 

My dear sir—Your favor of the 21st instant is re- 
ceived, reassuring me of the wish of many of my 
friends in Kentucky that { should visit the Harrods- 
burg Springs. I had spoken early in the spring of 
this visit, because those waters had been recommend- 
ed as necessary to the restoration of Mrs. J’s health, 
and there was additional gratification derived from 
the hope that I would see many of my oid friends in 
Kentucky, whose company at all times would be 
pleasing to me. But inasmuch as Mrs. J. 13 lately so 
far improved as not to render this trip necessary, it 
scems {0 me very questionable whether, without this 
necessity, I ought to yield to the other considerations, 
at this juncture. I know that so far as Kentucsy 1s 
concerned, the unjust imputations which it is-my 
Wish to avoid, would never be raised; or rather, that 
4 great proportion of her citizens would attribute to 
their proper origin, the objects of my visit; yet, when 
I reflect upon the management and intrigue which 
are operating aboard, the magnitude of the princi- 
ples which they are endeavoring to supplant, and the 
many means which they can draw to their assistance 
from the patronage of the government, I fee} it is not 
less due to myself and to principle, than to the Amt- 
rican people, particularly so far as they have sanc- 
tioned my political creed, to steer clear of every con- 
duct out of which the idea might arise that I was 
man@uvring for my own aggrandizement. If it be 
true, that the administration have gone into power 
contrary to the voice of the nation, and are now ex- 
pecting, by means of this power, thus acquired, to 
mould the public will into an acquiescence with tagir 
authority, then is the issue fairly made out—shall the 
government or the people rule? and it becomes the 
man whom the people shall indicate as their rightful 
representative io this solemn issue, soto have ac- 
quitted himself, that, while he displaces these enemies 
of liberty, there will be nothing in his own example 
to operate against, the strength and durability of the 
government. 

With this candid expression of my feelings on this 
subject, i hope you will recognize nothing inconsist- 
ent with the claims which my friends in Kentucky 
have upon me. Were 1 unconnected with the pre- 
sent contest, you may rest assured that whereever my 
presence or my labor would be useful in arresting 
the efforts of iutrigue and management, I should not 
hesitate to repair to the post which my friends might 
indicate as the mostexposed. It is asource of much 
regret to disappoint your wishes, and others, our mu- 
tual friends in Kentucky, but as things are, unless 
Mrs. J’s health should render it necessary, I think 
you will coincide with me, that a visit to Kentuck 
would be improper at this period. | shail be happy to 
hear from you on the receipt of this. 

Hastily, your friend, 








AnpDREW JACKSON 


_ Correr. Jn the year 124, there wore imported 
into Europe 192 millions of pounds of coffee; and in 
1825, 208 millions~in the following proportions: 





*Less the advance on the price of the grain consum- 
ed by the growers of it. . 


1824, 1825. 
England 18,000,000 Ibs. 35,500,000 Ibs, 
France 12,000,000 7,500,000 
| Amsterdam } 1,000,000 9,500,000 
Antwerp 7,509,000 10,000,000 
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Hamburgh 9,500,000 10,000,000 
Bremen 2,500,000 1,200,000 
Copenhagen 1,000,000 800,000 
Stockholm 1,700,000 1,800,000 
Baltic and Russia 7,000,000 8,000 ,000 
Trieste and Italy 7,600,000 8,200,000 
Gibraltar and Lisbon 8,000,000 8,000,000 


Mirirrarny. We understand that the following per- 
sons have been invited by the secretary of war to the 
board which is about assembling in this city for the 
purpose of preparing and reporting a system of caval- 

and artillery exercise, for the use of the militia, 
zt 

Gen. W. H. Summer, of Massachusetts. 

Gen. T. Cadwallader, of Pennsylvania, 

Gen. B. Daniel, of North Carolina, 

Gen. D. McArthur, of Ohio, 

Adding to the above generajs Scott and Macomb; 
colonels Eustis, Taylor and Cutter; major Nourse, 
and lieut. Tone, of the army; and the board will be 


complete. Gen Cadwallader hag glready arrived. 
{ Nat. Inted. 
Praiscworrny, ThetMarblehead light infantry, 


commanded by lieut. Avery, lately marched into Sa- 
Jem, and had adinner. During the collation, informa- 
tion was received that an old revolutionary soldier, 
who had fought with Lafayette, and for the liberties of 
our country, Benjamin Barry, jr. by name, belonging 
¢o Andover, was incarcerated jn the stone jail for a 
trifling debt. A collection was immediately made 
among the members of the two Salem companies, 
and a few other gentlemen who were present, and 
the sum required for his liberation ($22 18) was ob- 
tained. A commitiee repaired to the jail, released 
the old veteran (68 years of age) and accompanied 
him to the hall, where he participated in the refresh- 
ments and festivities. He departed for his home on 
Friday night, with his heart eased froma load of 
care, and his pockets heavier for the bounty of our 
soldiers. 





Tue nortu west. Colonel McKenney, who was 
™ssociated with governor Cass for the purpose of 
snaking a treaty with the Indians of the north west, 
thas returned to this city, the objects of the missien 
avhich were entrusted to these gentlemen by the secre- 
tary of war having been fully accomplished. In the 
the few months which this mission has occupied, up- 
wards of 4,000 miles of territory have been traversed, 
including a voyage of about 2,000 miles, which was 
accomplished in a birch canoe. A great scope of 
country has been traversed by the commissioners, 
‘«vhich is entirely unknown to us from any informa- 
tion which may be relied on. Itis to be supposed 
therefore that much valuable knowledge relative to 
the country itself, and the manners, and character, 
and customs of the tribes which dwell there, must 
hhave been obtained. We are assured, that a great 
variety of very interesting materiais have been col- 
jected and we understand it is the intention of col, 
McKenney to prepare these materials for publicstion. 
As every thing which tends to illustrate the history of 
our country, and the habits and traditions of the ori- 
ginal inhabitants, must be vaiuable and insfructive; 
and as we are aware, from the characters and quali- 
fications of the gentlemen empioyed on this mission, 
shat they have suffered nothing which invited and 
justified the labor of investigation to pass by unex- 
plored, we cannot, for a moment, doubt that the work 
of colonel McKenney, if indeed such a work be con- 
hen. ret will make a very useful addition to our 
stock of domestic literature. [ Wat. Jour. 

_. COLONIZATION. Fayetteville, N. C. Oct. 4. On Fri- 
Gay last, a highly respected member of the society of 


-_. 


| Friends, from Guilford county, deposited $500 in the 

United States’ branch bank in this town, to the credit 
of the American Colonization Society, being a dona- 
tion from the society of Friends in North Carolina. 
The same society made a similar donation of $800 a 
few years since, - 


ak 


Civitization. A traveller described the sad eatas- 
trophe of being cast away with a few companions up- 
on an unknown shore. “After walking several miles,” 
said he, *‘ina dreary and desolate country, just as we 
were giving ourselves over to despair, we espied a 
gibbet with a man hanging upon it. A sight so very 
promising could not fail to raise our spirits, as we 
were convinced we were now coming into a civilized 
part of the world!” 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISION. In a case discussed 
during the present term of the supreme court of Penn- 
sylvania, in this city, the question was, whether the 
child of a servant until the age of 28 years, can be 
held for the same period, and on the same conditions, 
as its mother, who was the daughter of a registered 
slave. The court decided, that according to the Jaws 
of this state, ‘“‘no child can be held to servitude till 
the age of 28 years, but one whose mother was a ser- 
vant for life or a slave, at the time of itsbirth.”” The 
opinion was pronounced by chief justice Tilghman. 

{Pitsburg Gaz. 

Law—MATRIMONIAL. We give the following opin- 
ion of the chief justice of Upper Canada, as report 
ed in the ‘Kingston Chronicle.” It was delivered at 
the middle district assizes, on the trial of Mawley, vs. 
Ham. The plaintiff’s daughter, left the defendant, 
her husband, in consequence of his having beateg 
her with a horsewhip. 

“*His lordship stated the law of the case—and said, 
that to maintain an action of this kind it was neces~ 
sary to prove that the defendant’s conduct has been 
such as to render her departure necessary, that the 
question sow was, how far this had been the case.— 
it was true, it appeared in evidence, that the chas- 
tisement had taken place; but, however ungallant 
sueh conduct might be considered, yet a man had 
a right to chastise his wife moderately—and to warrant 
her leaving her husband, the chastisement must be 
such as to put her in jeopardy. And were it not for 
the defendant’s letter to the plaintiff, in which cer- 
tainly consent was implied, he rrould have no hesita- 
tion In granting him a nonsuit. His lordship wished 
| the public distinctly tounderstand the law what was, 
in such cases as the present; that it was decidedly hos- 
tile to the practice of wives ruuning away from their 
husbands. His lordship could not help expressing 
his digapprobation, in the strongest terms, of the 
officious medd!ing of the parents of Mrs. Ham, ir 
the present instance, and in exemplification of what 
| the conduct of a parent ought to be in such eases, bis 
| lordship, with great good humor, related the follow- 
ing story:—It once upon a time so happened, that a 
person who had some dispute with his wife, gave her 
a moderate chastisement—upon which the fair one 
ran home, and complained to her father. The fa- 
ther pretending to be in a desperate rage at the hus- 
band, said—what! has the scoundrel really had the im- 
pudence to beat my daughter: well I shall be revenged 
upon him, for I am determined to beat his wife, 
which he did, and sent her home, and was no more 
troubled with the quarrels of the parties—and Mr, 
Hawley should have done the same.” 





THE TERRIBLE TRADE. The ‘Lexington Reporter” 
of the 25th ult. says—Information reached Louis- 
ville on Friday last of the murder of five white men 
iby a gang of slaves on board of a flat boat tn the ri- 
ver, about 100 miles below that place, They were 
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owned by Howard and E. Stone of Bourbon, who with 
David Cobb of this place, and a man named James 
Gray,were conveying them to the Mississippi country 
for sale. These are the individuals that have been 
murdered. The fifth vietim was a Mr. Davis who 
had taken his passage on board the boat at Louisville. 
The gang of slaves consisted of 75 in number, males 
and females, and of various ages; 56 of them have 
been lodged in the the jail of Breckenridge county at 
Hardinsburgh. They were taken in Indiana. One 
of the unfortunate individuals, itis said, who was 
on deck when the butchery commenced below, 
awam from the boat to the shore, but was pursued 
and despatched. Some of the slaves had been lately 
purchased in Maryland. 

Wootten Manoractores. A writer in the Bos- 
ton Courier, gives the following statement, illustrating 
the necessity of protection to the woollen interest. 

A meeting of the manufactureres of woollens was 
held at the Exchange Coffee House, on the I4th of 
September, of which col. James Shepherd, was chair- 
man, and J. B. Brown, secretary. 

The subject of the present depressed condition of 
the woollen manufactures of this country occupied 
the attention of the meeting, and the causes that have 
operated to produce the extraordinary depression that 

evails among this class of manufacturers, were 
stated and explained by several gentlemen who ad- 
dressed the meeting, and a proposition to apply to 
congress for an increase of duties on foreign wool- 
lens was supported, as the only means that afforded 
@ prospect of relief, Spomnles to place this branch of 
industry on a sure and permanent foundation. 

It was voted unanimously, as the sense of the 
meeting, that the best interests of the community re- 
quire, and that it would be sound policy in the gov- 
ernment to afford, additional protection to the woollen 
manufactures of the country. It wes also voted that 
it is expedient to apply to congress at their next ses- 
sion, for an increase of duties on foreign woollens, 
or for a reduction of the duty upon foreign wool. 

The meeting was then adjourned to the 23d of this 
gnonth. 

Few men are now opposed to reasonable and ade- 
quate protection of manufactures; and if it can be 
shown that the woollen manufactures have little or 
no ‘protection, it is believed congress Will not dis- 
regard an application for such increased duties on 
foreign woollens as will be necessary to enable them 
to pursue and carry on their business. The duty 
on imported wool is thirty per cent. The charges of 
exchange, freight and commissions, are about twenty 
per cent. more. The price of American wool is re- 
gulated entirely by the price of foreign wool io our 
ymarkets; for the quantity of the former is totally in- 
adequate to supply the consumption of the manufac- 
tories now in operation, and numerous establishments 
have been erected which have as yet wrought no 
wool, and which, if the proprietors put them in ope- 
ration, will require large quantities, and the manu- 
facturers generally must depend on supplies of fo- | 
reign wool for consumption, or at least for one half the 
quantity they consume. From these facts, then, it 
would seem that the American manufacturer pays 
fifty per cent more for wool than the English manu- 
facturer. Large quantities of wool have been im- 
ported from time to time during the year direct from 
England, and paid not only the charges and duties of 
fifty per cent. as above stated, but a profit to the im- 
porter besides. 

When congress last undertook the revision of the 
tariff, it was avowedly for the purpose of affording | 
additional protection to the woollen manufactures of 
the country. It was conceded by all, that this branch 
of industry needed further protection. What was 





sone for their relief? eight per cent. was aded te. tha. 
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duty on woollen goods, and /jifleen per cent. was add 
ed to the duty on wool; a measure better calculated 
to ruin the manufacturers of woollens, could not 
easily have been devised. , R. 

Statistics oF On10. Ohio contains 40,000 square 
miles, and about 254 millions ef acres; she is divided 
into 73 counties, which contain, on an average, 648 
square mileseach. In 1820, she had 581,434 inhabi- 
tants, but now probably contains 850,000. At that 
time 149,991 of the citizens were engaged in agricul- 
ture, 18,956 in manufactures, and 1,469 in commerce 
or merchandise. At the rate of her increase the ten 
preceding years, perhaps the amount eogaged in each 
now would be, in round numbers, 20,000,in com- 
merce, $0,000 in manufactures, and 200,000 in agri- 
culture. Ohio sends 16 representatives and senators 
to congress, and 72 representatives and 36 senators 
to her own legislature. There is ia Ohio, 4 supreme 
and 9 circuitjudges. The state is divided for miiita- 
ry purposes into 14 divisions, containing 48 brigades, 
and consequently 14 major and 48 brigadier gene- 
rals. The whole number of militia fit for duty in 
the various lives of cavalry, infautry, ridemen, &c. 
may be computed at 150,000 men. Of each there 
are reported in the adjutant general’s office:—infan- 
ry and grenadiers 99,997; cavalry 3,292; artillery 
1,530; tolal 104,819. Public arms have been furnished 
by the United States for a sma.i part of these, the 
rest are armed with those of their own. The arms 
reported to the adjutant general, are 16,782 muskets, 
19,574 rifles, horsemen’s pistols 2,131, swords 3,786. 
Ordinance, 5 iron sixes, aud 2 iron four pounders. 
Trade. Ohio possesses no foreign commerce; her 
exports, which are chiefly flour, pork, horses, neat 
caltlé, whiskey, tobacco, &c, are taken to her sister 
states, from which she receives in returo the various 
necessaries and luxuries of life. Her principal na- 
vigation is on lake Erie, and the Ohioriver. The 
former of which washes the northern, the latter her 
southern shore. The principal harbors or landing 
places on Jake Erie, are, at Pul-in Bay, Maumee Bay, 
Sandusky city, Cleaveland, Grand River at Fairport, 
and Ashtabula Creck. Here are two light houses, 
one at Fairport, the other at the entrance of San- 
dusky bay—Sandusky bay has the best harbor, and 
epjoys more commercial trade than any other point 
on lake Erie. In 1825, the amount of vessels and 
sivam boats that arrived here was 286. Between 40 
and 50 schooners and 4 steam boats navigate lake 
Erie. These two are the principal water craft. © Ohio 
canals. The first of these is, in its circuitous route, 
307 miles in length, and extends from Portsmouth, on 
the Ohio, to Cleaveland, on lake Erie. The second 
canal extends from Dayton to Cincinnati, and is 67 
miles in length, making a total of $373 mules of canal 
navigation; three-fourths of each of these will be 
finished in 1828. The remainder between that and 
1829, so that the whole distance will be fit for navi- 
gation in 1830. The cost is estimated at a little more 
than three millions ofdollars. The number of hands 
employed is between 5 and6000. Roads. The roads 
are good in Ohio, considering the general levelpess 
of the land—there is only one turupike out of the 
many incorporated in this state. This is 48 miles in 
length, and is located from Warren, in Trumbull 
county, to the mouth of Ashtabulacreek: The stock 
last year yielded 44 per cent to the proprietors. ate- 
rature. Common schovls are generally diffused 
through the state of Ohio: the higher branches of 
education at the same time have not been neglected. 
There are between 12 and 15 academies, with 7 in- 
corporated colleges and universities; 3 colleges only 
now in operation, viz: Athens, Oxford, and Western 
Reserve. To these may be added Kenyon and Cin- 
cinnati, colleges. The Ist, for instruction in theole- 
gion), tha eoeand, in the medical sciences. News 
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ers. The number of these is 62; one of which is 
daily: they issue about 60,000 sheets per week. 
There is also a medical repository printed at Cin- 
cinnati. Post offices. The post offices in Ohio are 
504 in number. Financial. The amount of taxa- 
ble poperty under the law of 1825, is as follows:— 
lands, 15,148,309 acres, valued at $37,714,225; houses 
‘valued at 41,549,889; town property, $7,321,034; 
horses, 138,074, valued at $5,517,810; cattle 274,689, 
valued at $2,201,093; mercantile capital, $5,202,400; 
carriages valued at $20,885; making a grand total 
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Emporium and Port Allegheny, Pennsylvania; Olean 
Point, Franklinville, Sardinia, Aurora and Buffalo 
New York. The range of the Allegheny mountains, 
situated between Carlisle and the mouth of Big Ben- 
net’s creek, which, together with the Driftwood 
Branch constitute the Simamahoning creek, presents 
the only obstructions that ean he regarded in the least 
degree formidable to the location and construction of 
a national road, on the route above mentioned, be- 
tween Washington and Buffalo. 


itis worthy of particular notice that the portion of 








of a Jittle over fifty nine and a half millions of dollars, | the route situated northwardly of that here laid down, 
BtCF What a march of power and of improvement: !8 not obstructed by a single elevation deserving of 
is manifested in the preceding? Within the perfect! the appellation of hill. On the whole of this portion, 
recollection of middle aged men, Ohio, and all be- | which embraces a distance of more than 130 miles, 2 
yond, was the home of the savage—hardly ever trod-, road may be made at a moderate expense, without 
den by the foot of civilized man—now it has @ third! passing a slope whose inclination will exceed two 
rank, because of its physical strength, among the! 0d a half degrees. This circumstance becomes the 
states of thisunion. In 1830, it will contain not less, More remarkable when it is understood, that the re- 
then a milion of free persons; when its canals and | gion traversed by the route varies in altitude, from 
roads aro finished, and manufactures shall have Six hundred to more than seventeen hundred feet 
progressed as they will—when the political systems to | above tide water. 
which her people are so much devoted, shall be inj Major Long left Buffalo two days after his arrival, 
Full operation, the state will still go on to increase ; 40d was at Bellefonte when heard from last, on his 
Yn population, wealth and power, with as great rapi- | return to Washington. 
dityas ever, for many years to come. The states} —— 
of New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, located as it! Symmes’ THeory. Mr. Reynolds has delivered and 
were in the centre of the union, and having very, repeated his course of lectures at Baltimore. on the 
yearly a common interest, because of their natural}; new theory of the form of the earth, to very numer- 
advantages, productions and people, must, indeed, | ous and respectable audienees—and the attention 
have a great influence over the policy of the United! paid to him was conclusive evidence of the interest 
States, when acting together to promote the further- felt in the facts and speculations which he has col- 
ance of what is directly interesting to themselves. | lected and applied to the subject, and every body 
was pleased with his manner, which is, indeed, un- 
Hornizie Transaction. The ‘Boston Patriot” of | Commonly happy. 
the 5th inst. contains the following distressing in-; tt does notappear to be Mr. Reynolds’ main pur- 
stance of pre-meditated destruction of human life: | pose to insist upon the supposition that the earth 
‘The finding of the body of the child in Charles; 18 hollow, and capable of sustaining multitudes of or- 
river, as noticed in our last, has led to the develope-' ganized beings like unto ourselves, or others with 
ment of fa tragedy more distressing in its results; Which we are acquainted, within, though his analogiés 
than has occurred in our vicinity for many years. It) are certainly very curious and interesting, and the use 
appearsthat a widow, by the name of Fairbanks, who} that he makes of them exceedingly ingenious—but the 
was a resident in this city, left her place of residence ; force of his facts and reasonings are chiefly directed 
on Monday evening last, with her children, for what| to make us believe that there is a state of things be- 
avowed reason we do not learn, and proceeded to-| youd the icy cirele entirely different from that which 
“wards Charlestown. She was observed with her! has been generally believed to exist, and in this he 
children at the toll ;ouse, when she stopped to pay} has been measurably successful—for we can hardly 
her toll, but was not seen, as appears on inquiry, to! doubt that. many animals proceed on to the north 
pass the opposite toll-house or to repass into the city.; to avoid the severities of the winters, in the highest 
So much information was elicited on finding the body, latitudes of the north with which we are acquainted. 
With this in his favor, his claims to encouragement in 





of the little girl, and gave rise to conjectures thai, | 
either by design or accident, one of those children! his projected voyage of discovery to the south, beyond 
had been drowned. The worst, however, had not| the icy circle, are powerfuliy urged on those who 
been surmised till yesterday, when the body of the{| have the means and the public spirit to assist in the 
younger child was found near the same place with; splendid undertaking, and do something to promote 
the elder, and the bonnet of the mother was pieked | tue cause of general science in that quarter, as the 
upin the river. The circumstances connected with Britisa are sa liberally attempting in the opposite di- 
a report of a splashing of the water and the cries of rection—not, as we apprehend, for the discovery of 
children being heard, induce the belief that the mo-} a north-west passage, for that would be useless if dis- 
iher consigned herself and her babes to the watery} covered—but to add to the extent of human know- 
element. ledge, and determine, if possible, the figure and con- 
We understand the husband of the deceased was} dition of the earth at the pole. 

formerly in the service of a respectable citizen as 
evachman; and that the eldest child was named Julia 
Ann, aged over six, and the youngest Susan, aged 
ever three years. We have not heard that the body 
ut the mother has been yet found.” 


— a 





Wuite mounrains. It is estimated that it will cost 
from 5 to 6,000 dollars to place the state of the road 
at “the Notch” of these mountains, in as good a con- 
dition as it was before the late disastrous Jand-ship 
| which overwhelmed the Willey family. 

Natiowan rnoap. From the Franklin Gazette. Major | 
Fong arrived in Buffalo on the 2ist ultimo, afier hav-| FOREIGN NEWS. 
ing explored the route for a great national road be-} Great Britain and Ireland. In the vice chancellor’s 
iween Wastington and Buftalo, a distance of 366) court, Great Britain, a suit lately ended with the con- 
miles, agreeably to the directions of the secretary at! sent of both parties, which hastasted fifty years. , 
wer, The points made in the route pursued, are; The statutes of England occupy 45,000 close quar- 
Rockville, Fredericktown and Emmetsburg, Mary-| to pages, and the reports of common law decisions 
land; Gettysburg, Carlisle, Millerstown, Lewistown, | continually referred to, are contained in no less than 
Hellefoute, Karthavs, Mouth of Big Bennet’s crees,! 55,000 cther pages. So that the eryidential books of 
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Jegal authority consist of about 100,000 pages. These 
hooks are of course exclusive of the different abridg- 
ments and treatises of law, and arguments and com- 
ments on legal decisions. Of these, Vesey’s, Comyn’s 
and Bacon’s works contain a quantity of type equal 
to 200,000 common octavo pages! 

It appears from statements made at a recent gene- 
ral meeting of the Anglo-Mexican mining company, 
in London, that the affairs of that company are not 
in the most flourishing condition. On the largest 
mine 2,453,890 dollars had been expended, whilst 
the receipts scarcely exceeded half a million. 

It appears from a table just published of all the 
sehemes atid bubbles projected during the last two 
years, that they amounted in number to 243; that the 
amount of capital proposed to be subseribed on these 
schemes was /.248,000,000; that the amount actually 
paid was 1.43,062,608, and that the balance on the 
whole of these schemes, at the close of 1825, was 
4.199,837,102. Numerous other schemes, to which 
equal publicity has not been given, are known to 

‘have been projected throughout the United King- 
dom, and without exaggeration it may be inferred, 
though it may astonish dupes and directors, that the 
bubble mania, if carried into execution to its medi- 
tated extent, would have required, if it could have 
been procured, a capital of three hundred and fifty 
millions sterling. 

_ Sir Edward Blacket, as representative of the Con- 
yers family, performed the ceremony of presenting 
the spear and falchion to the bishop of Durham, (on 
his way to take possession of his bishoprick), at Croft- 

Bridge, which divides Yorkshire and Durham. This 
is the tenure by which the estates of Stockbourne, 
pow possessed by sir Edward, are held of the bishop. 
Surely, then, ajl the fatlings and fat things belong to 
fhe priests. 

In settlements of the cases of bankrupts in En- 
gland, ard even when the amounts produced by their 
assetts or effects yield 25 or 30,000/. it is no uncom- 
mon thing for the legal expenses and lawyers’ fees, to be 
equal to one third of the estate that was apparently 
Jeft for the creditors. 

Russia. A Boston paper says—The whole number 
of conspirators convicted by the high court of jus-j 
tice, is 118—Some were convicted of a design to! 
commit regicide and other murders; some of excit- | 
ing revolt and rebellion; and others of participating 
in tbe military insurrection and assassinations at St. 
Petersburgh. They have been sentenced as follows:— 

To be drawn and quartered, 5 








To be beheaded, 31 
To suffer civil death, and be confined for life 
to hard labor in the mines. 17 
To hard Jabor in Siberia for a term of 
ears, with deprivation of rank of no- 
ility, 85 
To perpetual exile in Siberia, — 15 
To transportation for life 3 4 
To degradation to the ranks, 9 
oe 
118 
_ Most of the above sentences, it will be seen by a 
previous article, have been commuted. ‘Those sen- | 
tenced to be quartered were hung, those to be behead- 





ed, have been ordered to be imprisoned for life; and | 
the terms of the exile of others have been shorten- 
ed.—A large part of the convicts were the younger 
branches of high nobility, and officers of the army 
and other estabjishments of the empire. 

Greece. Speaking of the enterprize and devotion of 
the Greeks, a late writer says. ‘Look to the little is- 
lands of the Archipelago—to Hydra, for example: 
who are its inhabitants? Why, the degenerate Greeks. 
A few fishermen first fixed themselves on this rock, 
on which there is neither a single blade of grass, nor 
even a spring of water. Others gradually eame from 
the contiveat, and settled. They purchased permis- 
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sion from the Porte to govern themselves. As 800M ag 
this was granted,-the little colony throve; they built 
ships, formed a commerce, and soon a fait town 
arose; and the astonishing number of 40,000 inhabi- 
tants found a refuge from slavary on thisrock. The 
Conduriotti family acquired, it is said, a million du- 
ring the last war, and it was from this spot that the 
revolution emanated. This little rock is still the 
hope of Greece, although now their riches are gone— 
expended for the common cause. 

“Will you talk to me, of selfishness, when men, 
possessing wealth and comfort, thus ruin themselves 
for their country’s sake? Or will you tell me there 
is no virtue in a people, whose women even fight? 
They are brave, sagacious, and cunning; and they 
only want enlightening to vindicate their descent. 
They are a barbarous people, and that is the secret 
of the diversity of opinion concerning them. 

“The industrious islanders will never submit. Al- 
ready they have planned their own exile. A friend 
of mine saw a letter yesterday which states, that to 
a man they have determined, in case of the worst, to 
leave their homes, and embark for America.” 

[Let them come—if come they must! We have 
bread enough, and to spare—land enough—and all 
the civil rights and social blessings that men can be 
expected to possess; and the sceptres of kings, the 
tails of bashaws, mitres of bishops, or even the stand- 
ard of the prophet, are things that we laugh at, ex- 


cept as those who use them honor them. 


Africa. The Brazilian brig Natuno, with 83 slaves 


has been captured and sent into Sierra Leone, by the 


British ship Esk. While in charge of a prize master 
and a few seamen, the Natuno was spoken by a 
strange vessel, said to be the Spanish brig Carolina, 
armed with 10 guns, and manned and fitted for the 
slave trade, which would have recaptured the Natuno, 
but for the firmness of the prize master—who shot 
the officer from the Carolina, when he attempted to 
force himself on board, and sustained a battle with 
the pirates for an hour and three quarters, by which 
one of the re-captured slaves was killed. If the Bri- 
tish should meet with the Spanish vessel, it is proba- 
ble that justice will be rendered to the crew, by spil- 
ling them in the ocean, in consequence of the battery 
and destruction of their floating hell. | 

The French government appears to be exerting it- 
self in good faith, to suppress the slave trade; and 
bas a frigate and seven other smailer vessels of war 
on the African coast 

Colombia. Mr. Watts, our charge d’affaires at Bo- 
gota, has not been assassinated, as was so absolutely 
reported. Letters from him dated the 10th of August 
have been received. 

Affairs are yet in a very unsettled state in Venezue- 
la, and some of the adjacent provinces—but blood had 
not yet been shed, and a hope exists that good order 
may be restored, without proceeding to extremities. 

Buenos Ayres is more closely blockaded—eighty 
Brazilian vessels of war arein the river. Partial 
engagements take place between some of the vessels 
of the opposing squadrons. The Chilian squadron 
was expected. ' 


Peru aod Bolivar are considerably disturbed. The 


‘people, as yet, do not know how to manage them- 


selves as freemen, and rather desire, and perhaps, 
need, a strong government, for the present. 
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Army of the U. States. 


[From tue Norta American Revirw] — 
“Our venerable fathers, in framing the constitution 
of the United States, reversed the principles upon 
which military establishménts gad been founded for 
ages. They acted upor,’ ye convietion that the pow- 
er of declaring war, wah ob: cegting the means of 
defence and offence, those 4p atiributes of sove- 


reignty, upon the due exereiss at-which depend the 
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welfare and often the existence of nations, shouldystwo abortive campaigns, 


reside with those who have the deepest interest at 
stake, and who are the least likely to abuse it. Ac- 

cordingly, they placed it in the hands of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, that so the military force of 
the country, instead of being the creature of an ar- 
bitrary and irresponsible will, should be the off- 
spring of the same popuiar and deliberate legislation 
which originates every other measure connected 
with the general good. 

Jealousy of military power has ever been a prac- 
tical feeling in this country. Its influence was felt 
by the colonies, and was among the exciting causes 
of the revolution: and it required all the dithculties, 
and even occasional desperation of the struggle, to 
restrain it from embarrassing all tae measures of 
the war. The continental congress, it is true, stand- 
ing ov high and central ground, and comprehending 
the full responsibility of the cause it was directing, of- 
ten gave signal proofs of an elevation above ali har- 
row prejudices, when the tate of that cause was in 
Jeopardy; and once or twice cgntided to general 

ashington an almost dictatorial power. 

The war ef the revolution ended in 1783. In April, 
1785, the military establishment of the U. States was 
fixed at one regiment of infantry, and two companies 
of artillery, or about 800 men.—Thus the uation, 
two years after a protracted and exasperated strug- 
gle with one of the most powerlul kingdoms of Eu- 
rope, while most important relations were still unset- 
tled, and with a host of unquiet and formidable neigh- 
bors upon its interior frontiers, whose excited spirits 
could not subside into peace, like those of move civir 
lized nations, at the bidding of a treaty, stood nearly 
divested of every means of organized defence. While 
we recognise a strong cause of this abandonment of 
self-protection in the exhausted condition of the 
country, we may likewise discern in it that cautious 
policy, pushed somewhat to an extreme, which re- 
garded soldiers as useless, and even dangerous; when 
not required for immediate service. 

About two years after this period, the military es- 
tablishment was augmented by 700 men, and remain- 
ed thus until 1790, when, under the new constitution, 
it was fixed at one regiment of infantry, and one bat- 
talion of artillery, embracing 1,216 men. The pre- 
sident was at the same tise authorized to call into 
service such militia, for the defence of the frontiers, 
as he might deem necessary, In 1791, the establish- 
ment was again increased by the addition of another 
regiment of infantry, and the president was empower- 
ed to raise 2,000 levies, as they were termed, in lieu 
of the militia he had before been authorized to call 
out. In 1792, the infantry was still further augment- 
ed by three additional regiments, one of which was 
80 organized as to embrace a squadron of four troops 
of light dragoons. In 1794, eight hundred men were 
added to the artillery, which was theacetorward to 
be styled the corps of artillerists and engineers. 
These several additions to the establishment fixed in 
1790, formed a force of about 6,000. They who are 
familiar with the history of those times, will recol- 
lect, that it was a period of constant and increasing 
hostility with the Indians, who, 48 we have before re- 
marked, did not bury the tomahawk at the general 

acification which terminated the revolution. Our 

rontiers were drenched with the blood of our unpro- 
tected settlers. General Washington, then president, 
at each session of congress, reiterated his strong and 
eloquent representations of these barbarities, and 
urged the necessity of investing the executive with 
“power to protect the defenceless and chastise the ag- 
gressors. Buta distrustful and improvident policy, 
which seemed to perceive no danger £0 great, as that 
which might arise from placing an army at the dispo- 
sal of the executive, deuit out the means of defence 
with such a sparing wand, that it was not until one or 








and two or three defeats, 
marked with unprecedented carnage, showed the ir- 
resistible necessity of more liberal and vigorous mea- 
sures, that the president was enavled to bring the 
war to a successful close, But it was oot from the 
Indians alone that we at that time had danger to ap- 
prehend. Our seaboard was not secure from imsuit; 
and the angry recrimination which then marked our 
negotiations with Great Britain, whose navies govern- 
ed the ocean, admonished us that we were too vul- 
nerable on that frontier, ‘The president was accord- 
ingly directed by the act of March, 1794, to tortify 
the principal ports on the coast. Twenty different 
points were indicated by the act, among wiich, it ap- 
pears, 350 pieces of ordinance were to be distributed. 
he president was about the same time directed to 
establish three or four arsenals, with magazines and 
armories connected with them.* 

In May, 1796, the military establishment was again 
fixed, embracing the corps of artillerists and eugi- 
neers, two companies of light dragoons, and tour 
regiments of infantry, or about 3,000 men. This 
establishment continued the same throughout the 
remainder of general Washington’s administration. 
Mr. Adams came to the presidency amid tue grow- 
ing troubies with France, and his admiuistration was 
marked, frem its commencement to the termination 
of these troubles, with frequent and extensive aug- 
mentations of the military, force. The alarm of 
the nation was doubtless great; and the contidence 
of congress in the executive appears to have been in 
proportion. It was a striking conversion from the 
chary and mistrustful policy of 1792 and 1793, when 
an énemy, covering our very threshholds with siaugh- 
ter, could induce only tardy and scanty measures of 
defence, to the confiding liberality of this period, 
when, in order to resist an enemy, not yet openly 
declared, and separated from us by the Atlantic, ‘the 
nerve and strength of the nation were placed at the 
disposal of the executive. 

In April, 1798, an additional tegiment of artille- 
rists and engineers was raised; and in the following 
month, the president was invested with power to 
raise, during the recess of congress, 10,000 men for 
the term of three years, and to accept of any com- 
pany or companies of volunteers which might be 
offered for service. The latter clause would appear 
to have conferred a power commensurate with the 
force of the entire militia, provided the spirit of 
volunteering had prevailed to that extent. About 
oue year alter this, the president was conditionally 
authorized, in the language of the act, ‘to organize, 
and cause to be raised,’f an additional military force, 





*There are now in the United States two national 
armories, and II national arsenals. The armories 
are at Springfield, Massachusetts, and at Harper’s 
Ferry, Virginia. The arsenals are at Watertown, 
Massachusetts; Watervliet and Rome, N. York; Bal- 
timore, Marylaud; Washington, District of Columbia; 
Richmond, Virginia; Augusta, Georgia; Frankford and 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; Baton Rouge, Louisiana; and 
Detroit, Michigan territory. Arms and accoutrements 
are manufactured at the two armories; 79,259 of the 
former having been made in the course of the last 
three years. Accoutrements, gun carriages, &c. are 
made at many of the arsenals, while some of them 
are used merely as depots. There are no public 
founderies for ordinance, the supply being obtained 
by contracts from private founderies, of which there 
ae a sufficient number in the United States to an- 
swer ali demands. Lead is obtatned in ample quan- 
tities from the public mines. 

| The inversion of phraseology here exhibited is 
one among the many proofs, which might be selected, 
to show the great looseness of the lnuguage used in 
our military legislation. 
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to consist of twenty-four regiments of infantry, one 
regiment and one batallion of riflemen, a batallion of 
artillerists and engineers, and three regiments of ca- 
valry. The same act limited the number of vol- 
unteers which could be accepted by the president 
under the indefinite act of 1798, to 75,000. The 
amount of force, including regulars and militia, 
which the several foregoing acts empowered presi- 
dent Adams to raise, under certain exigencies, sup- 
posed no doubt to exist, considerably exceeded 
100,000 men. 


The difficulties with France were adjusted in 1800, 
when this formidable army was- reduced to four re- 
giments of infantry, two regiments of artillerists and 
engineers, and two troopsof light-dragoons, Again, 
jn 1802, under the pacific auspices with which Mr. 
Jefferson had begun his administration, the military 
establishment was still further diminished, being fix- 
edat one regiment of artillerists, two regiments of 
infantry, and a corps of engineers, or about 3,000 
men. By the same act, the engineers, being formed 
into a separate corps, were stationed at West Poiut, 
and made to constitute a military academy, thus lay- 
ing the foundation of that excellent institution, which 
is now flourishing with so much credit and usefulness 
to the country. We shall not now pause to indulge 
ourselves in such remarks as this allusion to its ori- 
gin might naturally suggest. 


No change was made in the force of the military 
establishment from 1802 till nearly the close of Mr. 
Jefferson’; adminstration. In April, 1808, our dis- 
putes with Great Britain having become aggravated 
by several ixcidents which particularly affected the 
interest and honor of the country, an additional mi- 
Jitary force was authorized, to consist of five regi- 
ments of infantry, one regiment of light-artillery, 
and one reginent of light-dragoons, augmenting the 
establishment already on foot, by about 6,000. The 
act creating this augmentation, contained a clause 
which required that every officer appointed under it, 
should ‘‘be a citizen of the U. States,” or as it adds, 
with superfluous precision, ‘tone of the territories 
thereof.” Previously to this time, many foreigners 
had been introduced into our service, some of whom, 


it is believed, had not even taken the oath of alle-| 


giance. The recruiling under this act was suspend- 
ed about a year afterwards, in consequence proba- 
bly of the arrangement with Mr. Erskine, the Bri- 
tish minister, and was notrenewed, although this ar- 
rangement was soon disavowed and annulled, until 
within about six months before the declaration of 
war. Shortly after this renewal, early in 1$12, con- 
ress passed an act authorizing an additional military 
orce of 25,000 men, to consist of ten regiments of 
infantry, two regiments of artillery, and one regi- 
ment of light-dragoons. In the beginning of 1813, 
twenty additional regiments of infantry, or 20,000 
men, were authorized; and in the beginning of 1814, 
three additional regiments of riflemen. No further 
augmentations were made to the regular force dur- 
ing the war. 


It would appear, from the forezoing acts, that the 
nominal regular force on foot, during the war of 
1812, was between 60,000 and 70,)00. It is not pro- 
bable, however, that the establish nent ever approxi- 
mated to an efficient fulness. Toe recruiting ser- 
vice held out powerful inducements to eniist, the 
bounties having been enlarged unti! the recruit, be- 
sides his monthly pay of eight dollars, was offered 
fifty doilars when enlisted, an additional fifty when 
mustered, and twenty-four dollars aud $320 acres of 


land at the expiration of his term of service; and we | 


believe there was no want of men; but the pressing 
exigencies of the war, transferring ‘ie raw soldier 
immediately from the rendezvous to tie scene of ac- 
tion, left no time for the operation of that prelimina- 


ry discipline, which gives cohesion and permanency 
toabody of men. Hence battalions, which marched 
from the rendezvous complete as to numbers, before 
they reached the frontiers were often reduced to 
meagre detachments. 

Peace was ratified with Great Britain in February, 
1815; and among the subjects which first engaged the 
attention of congress, was thatof reducing the army 
to the proper jstandard of peace. Accordingly, on 
the 3d of March following, the military establishment 
was fixed at 10,000 men. Again, in 1821, it was still 
further reduced, being diminished to 6,000, which is 
the number on foot at the present time. 


Such isa brief sketch of the Jegislation which has 
affected the numerical force of our army, from the 
commencement of our government. It is a dry state- 
ment, but it suggests some interesting reflections. 
The manner in which the country threw off its armor 
at the close of the revolution, and stood among the 
nations of the earth, probably a solitary instance, 
without any organized means of defence; although it 
bore the semblance of a high degree of self-confi- 
dence and moral energy, yet was doubtless more the 
result of a weak and exhausted government, and of 
a deep rooted aversion to military establishments in 
time of peace, than of any sound calculations of econ- 
omy, or just notions of national defence. The wis- 
dom of that enlightened period could not have been 
deluded by a belief, that the causes of hostility among 
states had ceased to operate upon earth, or that the 


for independence, would be a sufficient panoply of 
strength. We soon had abundant proofs that we 
were liable to collisions and injuries. But it required 
time and experience to correct that tendency to ex} 
tremes, which marked many of the strong and 
salutary prejudices of the revolution. Perhaps a 
more imposing array of national defence might not 
have averted the troubles which gathered about us; 
but we may be allowed to suppose, that nanifesta- 
tions of greater vigor, and an attitude more likely 
to command respect would, in some degree, have 
restrained that spirit of insult and aggression, which 
visited us with wrongs from the close of the revolu- 
lution down to the late war.” 

















Spirit of Pennsylvania. 


From the Miner’s Journal, September 30. 

A}l our great public improvements, the canals, are 
rapidly progressing to completion. The Schuy/kull na- 
vigation may be said to be now finished, and ready to 
undergo the best test of utility, a full trial. The 
union canal is also very far advanced. The greater 
part of the excavations have been mace, the locks 
are nearly completed, the tunnel is in a forward state, 
ihe water house is up and the great dam nearly 
finished. The labor which has been performed upon 
this canal is prodigious; and the work, in particular 
the locks, executed in a style deserving the highest 
commendation. From appearance, there is every 
probability the works necessary to supply the Summit 
Level with water from the Swatara teeder, will be 
completed before the termination of the present sea- 
son. ‘The great Pennsylvania canal is also being ex- 
ecuted with great diligence. We speak in relation 
to the eastern section, that portion which extends 
from the Union canal, at Middletown, nearly to the 
mouth of the Juniata, a distance of 23 miles. The 
western section 25 miles in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, 
| we are informed, is also under contract, and the work 
going qnrapidiy The Chesapeake aud Delaware ca- 
nal is daily becoming more and more an Object of at- 
tention and interest to the Susquehanna traders. 0: 
the state of this work we cannot speak wilh mue. 
confidence. Great vigilance, however, 1s exhidite . 








mere reputation of having struggled, however nobly, | 
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fn pursuing the work, but some formidable obstacles 
to its progress have presented themselves, in the want 
of tenacity of some parts of the ground through, or 
rather over which the canal has to pass. The paris 
alluded to are bog or quicksand, and swallow up eve- 
ry thing placed upon them; earth, stones and timber, 
in Jarge quantities, disappeared in rapid succession. 
Even piles, it is said driven to the depth of forty 
feet, do not retain their erect position for any great 
length of time. Measures, however, are in progress 
to overcome these difficulties; and the power and 
perseverance with which obstacles are met, are an 
earnest that this great national work will be steadily 
proseeuted to completion. 

In the list of public works, the improvements of 
the Conestoga, by a few enterprising citizens of the 
city of Lancaster, is not undeserving a place It is, 
it is true, limited in extent and in some respects but 
of local interest, but it 1s evidence that the sprit of 
enterprise is awake, and it repels the charge that the 
people of Lancaster are hostile to public improve- 
ments. The Conestoga is a fine stream, and the ob- 
ject of the improvement is to render it navigable by 
dams,and, locks, for a distance of eishteen miles, from 
the city of Lancaster to Columbia on the Susquehan- 
na. The dams and locks are of timber, the inters- 
tices filled up with loose stone, and the whole faced 
or lined with plank—a plan in our opinion which 
nothing but its cheapness can recommend. The locks 
are formed in the dam, that is, extending froin the 
face or breast of the dam the whole length of the 
lock up iuto the pool. An innovation which we fear 
in this case will be found inconvenient. One sec- 
tion of the canal is completed, and a pleasure boat 
placed upon it, which affords a delightful source of 
recreation in an afternoon’s sail or ride. 

Upon the opposite side of our state the amalga- 
mated company of the Delaware, Hudson and Lack- 
awaxen canal are pushing forward their work with 
much sp:vit and enterprise. The canal from King- 
ston on tie Hudson, to Carpenter’s Point on the De- 
laware, a distance of 70 miles will, it is said, be com- 
pleted the present season. The canal will then be 
extended 20 miles up the Delaware to the mouth of 
the Lackawana, from thence up the Lackawaxen 
alout forty miles, by a rout not fully ‘agreed upon, 
with the addition perhaps of a rail road to the Luck- 
awaxen cual mines. This, by aroute of about one 
huudeed and thirty or forty miles, will open an ex- 
tcisive body of coal to the N. York market. 

In the interior of our state, many valuable though 
miuor improvements are being made, and severai as 
extensive and important as avy yet undertaken are 
in contemplation. Ajmost every town aod village im 
the state, as far as our knowlege extends, is increas- 
ing the number of its habitativus, and those geueral- 
ly of a very respectable quality. Roads are being 
made and repairing, in truth there is yet much room 
for improvement. Manufactories are daily gaining 
ground, and generally, the appearance of the people 
apd the country, indicate that the®former are in 
possession of at least a competence. The most im- 
portant contemplated improvement is acanal upon 
the north branch of the Susquehanna, and down the 
main stream to the Chesapeake. The vecessary sur- 
veys have been made and measures are taking to 
have this extensive dnd very important enterprise, 
brought fully and forcibly vefure the public and 
councils of the state. 

In addition to the survey above mentioned, two 
otbers have been comp!cted, one upon the westand the 
other upon the north branch of the same river. The 
former relative to the location of the Pennsylvannia 
canal, upon which we understand a report has been 
made, that a further examination of the Summit Level 
is necessary to a decision as to the route of that canal. 
The latier survey has becn madg by what is termed | 


the river party, with a view to the improvement of 
the bed of the river. This party passed Danville on 
their way down the river, on the 19th inst. The 
river commissioners continue their operations in 
clearing out the channels of the Susquehanna. We 
saw several parties blowing rocks and removing stones 
from the bed of the stream between Harrisburg and 
Sunbury. 

Another invaluable source of wealth, our coal 
mines, is daily attracting more and more attention. 
An extensive and valuable bed of coal has been open- 
ed and is worked within a few miles of Danville, and 
some additional discoveries have been made upon 
Stoney creek, by the Susquehanna and Dauphin com- 
pany, and in the vicinity of the Swatara by indivi- 
duals. There are mines now opened upon the Lack- 
awanna, at Wilkesbarre, at Danville, Peter’s Moun-: 
tain, the Swatara, the Lehigh and Schuylkill. From 
the Colossus upou the Lehigh to the infant upon Sto- 
ny creek, the busy note of preparation is heard, some, 
we presume for work, others for speculation. 


Trial for Perjary. 
FROM THE MISSOURI REPUBLICAN UF SEPT. 7. 

During the present term of the circuit court, in 
this city, (St. Louis), came on the trial of John Brec-~ 
er, indicted for perjury, committed in the case of the 
state vs. Patrick Soye, tried at the lastterm. Brew- 
er was found guilty by the jury, who were absent but 
afew minutes. At the solicitation of the members 
of the court, judge Carr has furnished, for publica- 
tion, the opinion of the court on the points of law 
argued, and also the sentence. We have given them 
below: 








THE STATE vs. JOHN BREWER. 
Indictment for perjury, alleged to have been committed ov 
the trial of Patrick Soye, for the murder of Jamed 

Reddit. 

In this case, the prisoner, on being brought to the 
bar of the court, and demanded if he had any thing 
to say why the court should not now proceed to pass 
sentence of death upon him, agreeably to law, by his 
counsel objects and states— 

Ist. That, under the laws of this state, murder is 

not a felony, nor is any grade of homicide. 

2d. That the indictment is defective, in not stating 

specifically, and by way of a substantive aver- 
ment, that there was a trial for felony. 

3d. That the punishment to be inflicted is to be 

graduated by the standard of what is due to the 
particular crime, from whieh the accused at- 
tempted to discharge the person on whose trial 
he was sworao. 

Reference has been made to the British books for 
the definition af felony. It has alse been urged, that 
as the law in force at the time of adopting the con- 
stitution, had dectared certain crimes to be felonies, 
there was something for that instrument to operate 
on in the use of the term felony—that, as in the re- 
vised Code, certain offences are still declared to be 
felonies, and neither murder, por homicide of any 
grade, is so called, that, therefore, murder in this 
State is not felony. 

On the first point, the court remarks, that the term 
felony has been adopted by us from the jurisprudence 
of England; and, probably, into that from the Teu- 
tonic or German laws and institutions. In this coun- 
try, its signification is different from what it is in Eug- 
laud, and there, probably, different from whatit was 
in the Teutonic or German laws, In the latter, the 
Jee, that is, the fief or land, was only forfeited—but 
in England, both the fee and goods, 1n some cases are 
forteited. It was adopted in England as a technica. 
term and in the course of time its meaning was, pro- 
| bably, changed as above specified, Mr. dustice Black 
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stone says, that, “‘by longuse we began to signify by 
the term felony the actual crime committed, and not the 
penal consequence.” Again, he says, ‘the idea of 
felony is indeed so generally connected with that of 
capital punishment, that we find it hard to separate 
them; and to thisjusage the interpretations of the 
jaw do now conform; and, therefore, if a statute 
makes any new olfeuce feiony, the law implies that it 
shail be punished with death.” He, therefore, uses 
it as a general term, including all capital crimes be- 
low treason. In this country, ithas also been adopt- 
ed into our statutes and law language. It will be 
found to have been employed several times in the 
constitution of this state, (see art. 3. sec. 8, and 23; 
also art. 13, declaration of rights, sec 15), and very of- 
ten in our statutes, (see revised code, title, crimes and 
misdemeanors, chap. 1 and 2.) By an examination of 
these references and the constitution, it will be seen, 
that it has become aterm in common use with us 
and meaus something very different from what it did 
in Engiand. This court is, therefore, now cailed on 
for the first time, a8 itis believed, in this country, to 
expound the law in this particular, and to define the 
term felony, under our constitution aud Jaws. And I 
ain of opinion, that the term felony, in this country, 
means all crimes or ojjences above the grade of misdemea- 
nors. Mr. Christian says, it is used in England in 
contradistinction to misdemeanors, and that misde- 
ineanors comprehend all indictable offences which do 
not amount to felony. 1, therefore, cousider the use of 
the term in our system of jurisprudence, as descrip- 
tive of the offence, or its grade, Withoutany reference 
to its punishment or consequences. Hence, in the 
use of the term feiony, iv the 56th section of the “act 
concerning crimes and punishments,” on which the 
indictment is founded, 1 am of opinion, that the le- 
gislature meant all crimes whereof the punishment is 
death, and such others as are expressly declared to 
be felony by that act, and, perhaps, 1 may go further, 
aud say, all such whereof the punishment, by the 
common law, was the forfeiture of goods or lands. 
Such I find to be the fact in Virginia: as may be seen 
by Tucker’s Blackstone, page 95, note (i.) The 
learned judge there remarks, that, “although fortei- 
ture of lands, as well as of goods, is abojished in 
Virginia, yet this does not alter the nature of felony: 
but all olfences whieh induced a forieiture at the 
common Jaw,or which have been declared capitul by 
statute, still remain felonies, as if the Cousequences 
were still the same.” 
On the second point, I will only remark, that felo- 
ny not being punishable in this state with forfeiture, 
it becomes unnecessary, in my opinion, to}charge a 
murder, for example, to have been feloniously com- 
mitted, and that murder here, as well as in England, 
necessarily means felony. It will hence follow, that, 
in my opinion, it was not necessary to aver in this in- 
dictment, that the trial of Soye, for the murder of 
Reddit, in which the perjury was committed, was a 
trial for a felony. It will be observed, however, that 
this indictment does state, that Soye was tried for the 
Jfclonious murder of Reddit. 
Ou the third point, itis understood to be urged, 
that it is not from a charge of murder, in its broadest 
aud most general signification, that the prisoner is 
charged with having intended to discharge Soye, but 
only the particular act charged in that indictment, as 
a murder—that, as every indictment for murder is 
necessarily an indietment for man-slaughler, it will 
follow, that one for man-slaughter only, will never 
be preferred under this law, because, if perjury be 
thereon committed, the punishmeut will not be death. 
it will at once be observed, that the statute in this 
case, deciures, that on conviction, the party shail 
suffer such punishment as is due to the crime with 


may be convicted. If, as is contended of this point,. 
it was the intention of the legislature, that the pri- 


soner should suffer, on conviction, only such punish- 


ment as Soye has been sentenced to receive, on his 
conviction for man-slaughter, instead of murder, it is 
inconceivable why such different Janguage has been 
employed by the legislature. Indeed, it will neces- 
sarily suggest itself to the mind of every one, that the 
charge of murder may be reduced to man-slaughter, 
by the perjury itself, and that the party would not 
only have a powerful motive for reducing the charge, 
but would, in that event, enjoy the benefit of the 
perjury. If the intention of the legislature was 
whatis contended for by the prisoner, it-was easy 
for them to say so. But how very different is the 
language of the act. ‘The evil resulting, in practice, 
from construing this statute agreeably to its plain 
meaniog, and the force and eilect of the terms em- 
ployed, is one that this court cannot control: and it 
would be nothing less thana direst act of legislation 
in this court, to say, that the punishment which the 
prisover shall suffer, on this indictment, shall be such 
as is prescribed for the crime of man-slaughter, 
whereof Soye was convicted—whereas the law ex- 
pressly says, it shali be such as is due to the crime with 
which be discharged or attempted to discharge, Soye. It 
is needless to add, that the punishment or murder be- 
ing death, under this construction of the law that 
of the prisoner at the bar must also be death. 
SENTENCE. 

John Brewer: You have been indicted for perjury, 
and found guilty. The court has heard the objec- 
tions made by your counsel, why sentence should 
not now be pronounced against you. It has listened 
to and examined them, with all the attention and 
ability in its power. It has considered them with a 
full knowledge of the awful consequences to you, 
should they be overruled, and with a deep and ap- 
palling sense of its own responsibility. 

You have had able counsel assigned you, who have 
distinguished themselves in your defence. Every 
thing that talents and ingenuity could effect, has been 
attempted in your behalf; but such has been the irre- 
sistable strength of the current of evidence and law 
against you, that both the jury aad the courthave been 
constrained to pronounce you guilty. Twelve of 
) your fellow citizeus have passed on the question of 
your guilt or your innocence, and it surely cannot 
yet have escaped your recollection, that, after the 
very able effort of the counsel in your belhiaif, they 
required but a few moments to pronounce you guilty. 
It is needless to say from how much respousibility it 
would have relieved the court, if the jury had found 
you not guilty, and how much pleasure it would bhava 
afforded the judge, to have been relieved from this 
most unpleasant duty, which he has now to perforib,. 

Your counsel, g they have repeatedly declared to 
the jury, have in vain sought for your motive in the 
committing of this crime; and, although by the laws 
of your country you have been declared guilty, it is 
possible, in the All-Seeing eye of your God, you may 
not beso. It is my most earnest wish, that this may 
be the case; but, if not, your motive is between him 
and yourself, and in the name of the violated Jaws 
of our common Country, I now call upon you to pre- 
pare to dic. You are now on the brink of the grave: 
You are on the boiders of eternity; you are now 
rapidly hastening to that unknown land, ‘*from whoge 
bourne no traveller returns.” 

If you in reality be guilty, inthe sight of God, as 
well us man, let me most earnestly exbort you to 
repent. The crime of perjury, of which you have 
been convicted, is justly described in the indictment, 
as being committed ‘to the great displeasure of /lmighty 





which he has discharged, or attempted to discharge, the 


other, anid not the crime of which the party en trial lyou hare, az the jury Nave said, Ltsely, rojekedty, wile 
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God.” In the oath you took, you cailed on his to 
help you te speak the truth. ‘If, justead of doing this, 
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Sully, maliciously, and corruptly, committed perjury, 
you are about to be cailed to a dreadful account. 
At this awful moment, when you are probably about 
to be forever separated from your wife, your chil- 
dren, and every other endearing object in this world, 
it becomes you to pause and reflect; it becomes you 
to remember into whose presence you are about to 
appear. In the eternal records of that tribunal, your 
guilt or your innocence is already registered. 

If you have, by your own act, precipitated your- 
self before its bar, without a wicked and wilful in- 
tention to commit perjury, I do most deeply feel for 
you, but, if you have coolly and deliberately, and in 
the presence of that Deity whose aid you invoked, 
in the evidence you gave on the trial of Soye, sworn 
falsely, with the intention to acquit him, unlawfully, 
of the crime with which he was charged; and more 
especially, if you have‘done this from other motives, 
which the court will not now name, your case becomes 
almost too horrible for reflection. It is far from my 
Wish to insult you, or even unnecessarily to wound 
your feelings, in the sentence which the law calls on 
me to pass on you. Let me, therefore, again warn 
oe to prepare for death—and may you before the 

ar of the great judge, he, who shall judge both you 
and myself, receive pardon and mercy. 

The sentence of the court is, that you be remand- 
ed to the jail from whence you came, there to re- 
main until Thursday, the twenty eighth day of this 

resent month; on which said day you are to be taken 
in the custody of the sheriff, from said jail to the 
place of execution, and there by said sheriff, between 
the hours of twelve and two o’clock of that day, be 
hanged by the neck wntil you are dead. 

[The exeeution of Brewer has been deferred until 
the last day of November next. The delay is grant- 
ed to gratify the counsel for the prisoner, who wish 
to bring in a point of law before the supreme court, 
which does not sit until November, at St. Lous.]} 
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The auction duties, paid into the treasury of Penn- 
sylvania, by the Philadelphia auctioneers for the 
quarter ending on the 3ist of August last, amounted 
to $29,816 27. : 

Died, recently, in Alexandria, Col. Winny Wil- 
liams, a colored women, aged 119 years. The fact 
appears to be weil established, as to the extraordi- 
nary duration of her life; and she is spoken of as hav- 
fog been a very decent, honest and good old person. 

——-, latety, in the county of Cavarn, IreJand, col. 
Francis Brooke. He was in all the chief batties in 
Spain, &c. under Wellington, and was in command 
of his regiment at Washington, Baltimore and New 
Orleans. 

——, hear Connelsville, Pa, maj. Uriah Springer, 
one of the earliest settlers west of the Allegheny 
mountains; at the age of 19 he held the commission 
of ensign from lord Dunmore, and was the first offi 
cer who commanded at ‘Redstone old fort.” He 
served as captain during the whole revolutionary war, 
and was with Wayne in his last battles with the In- 
dians. 

Mr. Pickens, one of the senators of the United 
States from Alabama, has resigned his seat because 
of obstinate and severe il! health. 

Gold. Particles of gold, perfectly free from alloy, 
have been picked up on the land of col. William J. 
Lewis, near Lynchburg, Va. It is said to be a com- 
mon occurrence, particularly after heavy rains, to 
find it scattered over the soil. The largest pieces 
ever found yielded little more than 5 ounces of pure 
gold. A mine ia to be opened on the land, in the 
course of the ensuing year. 
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The Kentucky Gazette says—We learn that Isaac B, . 
Desha has been bailed out of prison and taken to hi 
father’s residence in Mason county. This course 
was determined on, we suppose, from his heretofore 
evincing no disposition to escape, and his weak and 
helpless condition arising from his wound. The state 
will be saved the expense of maintaining and gnard- 
ing him any longer, but it is evidently a stretch of 
constitutional power to bail him. The constitution 
says—‘‘That all prisoners shall be bailable by suffi- 
cient securities, except for capital offences when the proof 
is evident and presumplion great.” Art. 10. séc. 16. 


{This proceeding bas excited much feeling in Ken- 
tucky.} 


The steam boats Phoenix and Congress, on lake 
Champlain, run a foul of one another on the night of 
the 5th inst. by which two passengers were killed and 
several injured. The mail bags and the passengers’ 
baggage on board the Congress were knocked over- 
board and lost in 30 or 40 feet water, and the vessels 
were considerably damaged. They both had lights 
up at the time, and there is much said as to whom 
was in the fault. 


A highway robbery, for a rarity, was committed with- 
im the limits of Baltimore, on an evening of the last 
week—but the villains, according to custom, were 
promptly arrested and secured. 


New York theatre. The barstfor refreshments and 
liquors in the New York theatre, have been rented at 
rates which will probably net over $19,000 per an- 
num! The pit bar was rented at $7 per night, dur- 
ing performance. The gallery bar $9. The saloon- 
21. The punchroom $31. Two cellars underneath 
were rented at $725 each per annum. Store in front 
on the north side, not to sell liquors, at $500 per 
annum. 


The U. S. ship Hornet, capt. Woodhouse bearing 
the broad pendant of com. Warrington,}(on board), 
has arrived at Norfolk. Left the frigate Constella- 
tion, capt. Woolsey, at Pensacola,—all well. 


Harem. In the course of the late insurrection at 
Constantinople, the Janissaries had at one time so 
far prevailed as to break into a part of the seraglio, 
where some of the females of the harem were seen 
by them. When the intruders were repelled, the 
women, guilty of being visible, were tied up ir 
sacks and thrown into the sea. This is not altogether 
unlike the justice of more civilized societies—only 
it is fair to the sultan to say, that the Janissaries al- 
so were punished. 


The sloop of war, building at the navy yard, Brook- 
lyn, is to be cailed the ‘*Fairficld”. 


Roman Catholic church at Philadelphia. All causes of 
difference being adjusted between the bishop of Phi- 
ladelphia and the trustees of St. Mary’s church, the 
local and personal interdicts have been removed, and 
the church is opened accordingly for divine worship 
under the sanction and authority of the bishop, whe 
has appointed the rev. Wm. Vine’t Harrold and the 
rev. Thomas Heyden his assisting pastors. 


The trustees are to manage the temporalities ac- 
cording to the act of incorporation and the spiritual 
concerns shall remain under the care and govern- 
ment of the bishop to whom the deposit of the faith 
and the general discipline of the Roman Catholic 
church, are entrusted in the diocese of Philadelphia. 
In consequence of this agreement a general amnesty 
which is tou be published in all the Catholic churches 
of the city, is hereby declared and promulgated. 

Given under my hand this 11th day of Oct. 1826. 

HENRY CONWELL, 
Bishop of Philadelphia. 
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